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éé HAT is so rare as a day in 

June?’’— you’ve heard the 
rhyme. The atmosphere is balmy and the 
buds are bursting everywhere. Many of 
the trees have already come into full leaf- 
age in the beautiful parks, and here and 
there astatue gleams through the leaves. 
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Allthe seats are occupied, the people 
seem to be enjoying themselves and no 
one apparently has anything else to do 
excepting the capitol guides.- Baby- 
carriages, of course, and policemen not 
far away. The Washington police are 
very active in their care of baby- 
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carriages, especially if the child is in 
charge of a good-looking nurse. 

Every seat in the ‘‘Seeing America”’ 
automobiles is taken. Each month in 
Washington seems to have its especial 
character, and the month of June has a 
mood all its own. Picture Wash- 
ington in June! Picture everywhere 
bright and happy faces—the bride and 
groom: the middle-aged father and moth- 
er, who have left their family at home 
or the old couple“whose birds have all 
left the family nest—they come to enjoy 
a second honeymoen this beautiful June 
weather: the school-boys, with wide open 
eyes and attentive ears, all eager to ‘‘see 
the sights,’ for it is here that lessons 
of American history may be learned, 
never to be forgotten; and here isa group 
of merry teachers, out for a holiday. 

At the White House we saw a group 
of bright-eyed seminary girls, who had 
come with their teacher to ‘‘see the presi- 
dent.” They were compelled to wait 
some time in the anteroom; this was the 
hour when the secret service men held 
their reception. A secret service man 
is no such fierce and terrible person as 
one might suppose, with drooping black 
moustache, shark eyes and eagle glance— 
he is just as likely to be a stylish young 
man who looks as if he might serve 
on a reception committee at a pink tea. 

On this day it rained, and instead of 
the last contingent of hand-shakers pass- 
ing out from the open door, they circled 
around through the anterooms and back 
again to the entrance, and it was refresh- 
ing to hear the young ladies’ admiring 
comments on the president. 

It was a veteran journalist with a red 
necktie who sat beside me that day and 
called my attention to this conclusion: 

‘*If you really want to know why it is 
that America possesses the prominence 
it enjoys today, just observe the vision 
passing now.”’ 

He alluded to a group of young girls, 
as they went by, heads erect, eyes ob- 
servant, nothing escaping their notice— 
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not meek and lowly—not clinging vines— 
but conscious of the power and _in- 
spiration they impart to their brothers, 
fathers and sweethearts. As it was a 
rainy day outside, we unconsciously got 
our eyes fixed on the stack of umbrellas 
that those girls had piled up outside, 
not exactly in military precision. If any 
man had placed his umbrella among so 
many others, he never would have dared 
remove his gaze from it a moment, for 
fear of forgetting what it looked like and 
failing to recognize it when the time # 
came to take it again. But the youngs 
ladies sat on the edges of their chairs,” 
leaning over to talk to each other or ee 
their chaperon with the purple hat, and 
this was the time when the newspaper 
boys fixed their ties and talked to each 
other in tones that meant the conversa- 
tion was not all about copy or news. 
When it was all over and the girls passed 
through this room on their way out, it 
was fascinating indeed to watch the deft 
way in which each one promptly and 
without hesitation picked out her own 
umbrella. 

This was a serious lesson to me, for 
I had that morning started for the 
White House with an umbrella possess- 
ing holes in the roof and two broken 
ribs. On visiting the press-room, I 
carefully placed it in the waste-basket, 
the umbrella receiver, and when I came 
away I took the only umbrella visible. 
Upon reaching my destination I found 
that—for the first time in my life—I had 
secured a really sound umbrella instead 
of the disabled awning I had started 
with. Then the discovery, the endeavor 
to stifle the admonitions of conscience to 
walk back and place that umbrella where 
I found it to await the return of its owner 
—the telephone rang. It was a secret 
service man, who asked if I was sure I 
had taken the right umbrella. I knew it 
was no use then, so I made a merit of 
necessity and marched back and placed_ 
the good umbrella once more in the waste 
basket. 
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VEN the old-time newspaper men 
and residents of the national capi- 

tal, who are wont to awake to enthusiasm 
in relating the reminiscences of stirring 
days gone by, concede there never has 
been a time in the history of the United 
States senate when more ability in de- 
bate has been displayed on the floor than 
during the past session, If every reader 
of the National Magazine could have 
heard these debates, there would be lit- 
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tle significance for them in the unjust 
attacks made upon the senate. Any man 
who knows what he is talkfhg about, or 
understands the sort of men who consti- 
tute the senate, could never doubt the 
loyalty, and could never even harbor a 
suspicion of treason among the members 
of that body. There is a higher average 
of strength, mental, moral and physical, 
in the senate today than ever before. 
The variety of talent here has been con- 
spicuous for some years past, and the in- 
dividual strength of the members today 
is evidenced in the fact that they have 
risen above party lines. This conclusion 
was fixed firmly and conclusively in my 
mind by every newspaper man I met-who 
had a personal knowledge of the senators, 
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Those who have not come into close 
contact with this body may not fully 
realize the splendid ability, earnest 
conviction and unimpeachable _integ- 
rity of the United States senate as it 
stands today. There may be black 
sheep, as there are in most institutions, 
but the promiscuous assaults made on the 
senate are as unreasonable as they are 
illogical and untrue. It is little under- 
stood that many of these men are serving 
in congress at personal sacrifice—so far 
as money is concerned. I consider it 
a special honor and privilege to have 
made the personal acquaintance of 
these men who have distinguished 
themselves in the service of the nation. 








By ssa 8 


SENOR DON GORGE MUNOZ, GUATEMALAN 


MINISTER AT WASHINGTON 


HE average person little realizes the 
vital importance of the work trans- 
acted in the committee rooms at the 
national capitol. With frequent meet- 
ings during the session of the senate, the 
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committee on interoceanic canals has 
accumulated a mass of information which 
it would be impossible for any large de- 
liberative body to assimilate. Day by 
day that committee has sat there, analyz- 
ing and probing, getting at the facts and 
figures which will save this country mil- 
lions of dollars,as well as make the com- 
pletion of the canal possible. 


; . 
SENATOR ‘HEYRURN OF IDAHO,. THE AUTHOR OF 
THB PURE FOOD LAW 


The other day I had the pleasure of 
seeing Senator Dryden of New Jersey, 
who has served so faithfully on this com- 
mittee; he was selected at the sug- 
gestion of Senator Hanna—who was the 
soul of this committee at its inception. 

Senator Dryden is also chairman of 
another committee on which Senator 
Hanna did important work, that of en- 
rolled bills, and it is doubtful whether 
the simple, democratic, straightforward 
way in which Senator Dryden has served 
his nation is fully understood. Indeed, 
the insignia of the great insurance com- 
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pany which he has made one of the chief 
business institutions of the world is well 
chosen, for if there ever was a Gibraltar 
of strength and power to those who know 
him, it is the senator from New Jersey. 
I found him one evening at his home 
in Washington, with a mass of docu- 
ments before him, studying them as 
intently as a. judge going over his 
case. There were amendments and 
bills on every side; the evening spent 
with him was indeed an_ inspiration. 
After this talk with him I ‘could 
understand why it was. that men 


like Senator Dryden have achieved re- 
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sults in every undertaking. New Jersey 
has reason to be proud of his work. 


& 


F anyone will read the debates in the 
senate on the railroad rate question, I 
think all will agree that the speeches of 
Senator Spooner, La Follette and Dolli- 
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ver, Tillman, Bailey, Kean and Foraker, 
reveal strong minds and earnest convic- 
tions. Senator John Kean of New Jersey, 
in a few concise remarks one afternoon, 
called attention to the fact that the senate 
was assembled under the Constitution of 
the United States, and that anything done 
or said outside of that was without effect, 
because. the senate was the creature 
of the. constitution. He laid par- 
ticular stress upon the legislative 
powers possessed by the congress 
of the United States, contending that 
these powers cannot be delegated to a 
commission or to the courts. Senator 
Kean is a man who does not appear fre- 
quently in the Congressional Record, 
but has long been recognized as one of 
those forceful members who have had 
much to do with legislative measures 
which really legislate. He maintains 
that equilibrium to which ‘every citizen 
of the United States aspires, and strives 
for perfection in all that he undertakes, 
whether it be much or little. . 

I was in the senate chamber the after- 
noon that Senator Foraker made his 
speech on the railway rate bill, with an al- 
ternate scowl and smile, emphasizing his 
ability as alawyer as well as law-maker. 
Senators Tillman, Bailey and Bacon and 
all the opposition were here with interro- 
gations and confusing questions on the 
proposition, bringing out all manner of 
fine legal points. -It was most interest- 
ing and instructive to watch the play of 
the human mind flashing here and there 
—and how the most delicate suggestion, 
even the lifting of an eyebrow,sometimes 
changes the whole tenor of a discussion. 
- The test at one time hinged on the words 
‘just compensation.’’ Senator Bailey 
said he used this phrase because it was 
a common term in condemning land for 
a right-of-way. 

Senator Foraker related how the peach 
orchards of South Carolina and Georgia 
had been made possible because of ad- 
justment of rates. While the Delaware 
rate into New York must not be too 
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high, yet never was there much com- 
plaint from the growers of the South that 
their rate was too low. All this, he con- 
tended, had resulted in the generally 
diffused development of the country, 
bringing out at long range all the possi- 
ble resources of the nation. 

Senator Tillman was ever ready with 
rich, interesting and forceful comment 
to push forward the rate bill of which 
he had charge. 

It is fitting that the Allison amendment 


GENERAL FRANKLIN BELL, THE NEW CHIEF OF 
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should be the one which has finally 
united the different factions in the pros- 
pective passage of the rate bill. 


& 


HE young member from Iowa, Rep- 
presentative Dawson, made a hit the 
other day in his great defence of and 
tribute to the American hen; when. he 
proved conclusively from statistics that 
the poultry products of the nation were 
greater in value than any crop of cot- 
ton, and larger than the gold coinage 
of Great Britain. He showed that 
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the American hen produces wealth equal 
to all the capital stock of the banks of the 
New York Clearing House, and that the 
hens can do this in three months and 
have a week to spare. In sixty days the 
product of these wonderful birds equals 
the annual production of all the gold 
mines in the United States, and they 
create more wealth in six months than all 
the pig iron mined in this country for 
twice that period. The height of 
eloquence was reached by the speaker 
when he announced that if the Ameri- 
can hen were given one year and ten 
months, she would pay off all the inter- 
est-bearing debt of the United States. 
This statement was received amid bursts 
of applause, and the doughty American 
eagle will have to look well to his laurels 
as the national emblematic bird. 


& 


VERY small proportion of the work 

of a representative in congress is 
known to his constituents. Much of the 
time and energy of legislators is devoted 
to. national measures, over which they 
toil in their committee rooms in the in- 
terest of projects that concern the na- 
tion at large, and for which the hardest 
worker receives scant credit in the gen- 
eral’ summing up of congressional 
achievement among his constituents. 

There is Congressman Minor, with his 
shipping bill, who has visited nearly 
every lake port and seaport in the 
United States to get facts at first hand 
and collect information which as an old, 
experienced sea dog he knows to be abso- 
lutely reliable, for he is well fitted to 
judge of such matters. 

There is another busy man in one of the 
wide window alcoves in the room of the 
committee on naval affairs. Here, at an 
alcove desk littered with correspondence, 
Representative Vreeland was hammering 
away to clear up the regular routine of 
accumulated business which piles up dur- 
ing the hours of working time in a 
committee-room and on the floor. There 
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has never been a time in which the de- 
mand for work on strictly naticnal meas- 
ures has been so exacting. 

A new arrangement has been provided 
at the capitol by the doorkeeper, F. P. 
Lyons, to prevent the unwary congess- 
man from being annoyed by the solici- 
tations of book agents and peddlers— 
a change effected by the appeal of cer- 
tain members. Now it requires correct 
answers to a somewhat rigid catechism 
to get at a congressman during working 
hours. 

Another new departure is the quarters 
in Statuary Hall, reserved exclusively 
for ladies, which proved a great con- 
venience during the recent session. 
Among the heroic and classic figures 
representing the various states, the con- 
gressmen are now consulted by the 
ladies, doing away with blocking the 
corridors and filling up the deep window 
recesses. 
aM 


N interesting incident is told of the 
grace and chivalry of the delegate 
from Hawaii, Jonah K. Kalanianaole. 
Can you conceive of a more curious com- 
bination of vowels and consonants than 


appears in this name? However it may 
read, the delegate from Hawaii now hears 
his full name properly pronounced by his 
fellow members as clearly as the three 
Smiths in congress. .During the early 
days of the session he drewa seat and 
it chanced to be that formerly held by 
Congressman Dalzell, who was one of 
the last to have a choice, and who was, 
therefore, obliged to ‘‘go away back and 
sit down.”” ‘The delegate from Hawaii 
offered his seat to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, a courtesy graciously 
appreciated by the republican leader. 
Mr. Kalanianaole made a speech in con- 
gress in which he said that the more he 
saw of Washington, the more he believes 
that his native land registered the great- 
est day of its history when it became a 
part of the United States. 
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GOVERNOR CHARLES MAGOON 


OMING down Pennsylvania avenue 

on a street car, I met the gallant 
Admiral Schley and saluted him. 

The doughty hero of Santiago was at- 

tired in civilian clothes and had just 

returned from Harrisburg, where he had 

















OF THE PANAMA CANAL STRIP 


made a notable after-dinner speech on 
the evolution of the navy — a rather 
ponderous subject, but the admiral is 
a happy speaker on such occasions, say- 
ing much in few words. 

The sight of the admiral called to 
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mind our meeting a few months ago at 
the banquet in Peoria, where Thomas W. 
Lawson was the chief attraction, . but 
when he was called upon-at ten minutes 


past twelve to deliver his 9,000 carefully. 


prepared words, he refused.’. This -ban- 
quet was a superb affair given by the 
noted Creve Coeur Club, which has taken 
its name from the expression of. La Salle, 
the voyageur, who settled at Peoria, liv- 
ing in a hut which he called ‘‘the bleed- 
ing heart,’’ or ‘‘Creve Coeur,’’ in the 
lonely hours of penning his chronicle. 
The banquet was on Washington’s 


REPRESENTATIVE BRADLEY OF NEW YORK 


birthday and the scene was one never to 
be forgotten, for the decorations con- 
sisted of a handsome reproduction of 
Mount Vernon on the spacious stage. 
There were Congressman J. Adam Bede, 
President A. B. Stickney of the Chicago 
Great Western railway, Congressman C. 
A. Towne, and a galaxy of other notable 
speakers, but among them all Admiral 
Schley maintained his purpose, and, 
though respecting the admonition to 
consume no more than his allotted twelve 
or fifteen minutes, he gave the people 
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REPRESENTATIVE LOUDENSLAGER, NEW JERSEY 


an inimitable and never-to-be-forgotten 
talk —a glimpse of areal naval officer 
in oratorical action. 

As we reached our destination on the 
street car and alighted, the admiral re- 











REPRESENTATIVE KIEFER OF OHIO, A FORMER 
SPEAKER 
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REPRESENTATIVE DAVIS OF WEST VIRGINIA 
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sponded to the salute in the same grace- 
ful way in which he is pictured on the 
bridge at Santiago—with the same ges- 
tures that make his after-dinner talks so 
delightful. 
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HERE is a modest little legation on 
Hillyer Place, not exactly a Swiss 
chalet, but a very pleasant quarter,and it 
is here that Mr.-Leo Vogel, the Swiss 
minister, watches over the welfare of ‘his 
government in American affairs. 

Mr. Vogel has been in Washington .as 
minister only since last November, but 
was previously in the diplomatic service, 
and has a wide experience of American 
affairs. He paid a splendid tribute to 
the present president of the Swiss repub- 
lic, Mr. Forrer. ‘The members of the 
Swiss federal assembly, who are elected by 
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direct vote of the people, choose seven 
counsellors or cabinet members, and these 
seven men elect one of their number to act 
as their chairman and president of the 
republic. Each of the seven counsellors 
has charge of one of the federal depart- 
ments, as do the members of the cabi- 
net of an American president. ‘The 
difference is that here the president 
chooses the cabinet, while in Switzer- 
land the cabinet chooses the president. 

It is a curious fact that although there 
are three languages spoken in Switzer- 
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land—French, German and Italian—very 
little difficulty is found in transacting 
business, because the cantons or states 
attend to their own legislation rather 
than centralize it in the federal govern- 
ment. 

The *ttade of Switzerland with the 
United States is growing very rapidly. 
A large number of fine cattle have been 
exported to this country during the past 
year, and Swiss cheese and butter and 
condensed milk are finding a steady sale 
in our markets. In talking about Swiss 
manufactures, I was interested to learn 
that Peters’ chocolate is as popular there 
as it is here. The little cakes sold on 
the trains have helped to pass away tedi- 
ous hours for many a traveler, and Mr. 
Vogel quite agreed with me that it was 
a very valuable manufacture, its nourish- 
ing properties making it far more than 
a mere sweetmeat. 

The chief source of income in Switzer- 
land, the playground of the whole world, 
is the hotel business. There are many 
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Americans who can recall visits to the 
quaint, picturesque chalets of the Alps, 
and there are few homes in this country 
into which a Swiss clock of some kind 
has not been brought. 

as 


MONG the democratic members of 
congress who have returned this 
year with laurels fresh upon their brows 


SENOR DON GONZALO DE QUEBSADA, CUBAN 
MINISTER AT WASHINGTON 


is Representative Henry C. Garber, who 
is chairman of the Democratic State Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Ohio, and whose 
well-planned campaign resulted in the 
election of a democratic governor. Mr. 
Garber is still a young man and 
seems especially qualified for political 
management. He began life as a tele- 
graph operator, but soon won his way to 
the top and through his familiar- 
ity with that work he seems to have 
caught the flash of rapid communication 
between human kind, and has become 
somewhat a political prophet. At the 
age of twenty-eight he entered the Ohio 
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legislature and became chairman of the 
democratic state committee. 


There is always a promise of lively 
reading in the Congressional Record 
when Representative William Sulzer of 
New York begins to get busy. A 
ready debater and never lacking for a 
response, he made a most eloquent plea 
for the old frigate Constitution, para- 
phrasing the immortal phrase,‘‘We won’t 
give up theship.’’ His speech was of 
thrilling interest, and his recitation of 
the famous poem, ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ by 
Oliver W. Holmes, was an_ incident 
that will long be remembered by the 
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members of the. house; it brought back 
visions of happy days on the school ros- 
trum ‘‘at home.” 

Mr. Sulzer’s terrific arraignment of the 
Russians and his plea for the Jews of that 
country was another incident indicating 


the versatility of the man. Although 
some men may regard him as erratic at 
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times, no member from:New York state 
is more warmly appreciated by his con- 
stituents for what he has achieved 
in congress. 

A quiet, black-eyed man is Anthony 
Michalek, the first native of Bohemia, or 
of Slavonic blood, ever elected to the 
American congress. It will be remem- 
bered that the Slavic family includes 
Russians, Bohemians, Poles, Croatians, 
Lithuanians, Moravians and other groups. 
It was entertaining to chat with this 
‘young man who has made his way, with 
only a grammar school edication, to the 
position he now holds, and it is certainly 
an inspiration to realize the possibilities 
that our country affords to all adopted 
citizens. 

Mr. Michalek was born in Prague, 
Bohemia, in January, 1878, and was 
brought by his parents to this country 
at the age of three months. At the 
present-time he is the youngest member 
of the house. 


THE FAMILY OF DON JOAQUIN CASASUS, THE 


MEXICAN AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON 
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A. S. Bennett of New York, thirty-six 
years of age, is another.fine type of 
young congressman. He was once a 
newspaper man and served as justice of 
the municipal court, and although he 
represents a close district, he enjoys the 
full confidence and esteem of his constit- 
uents. There are more young men in 
congress this year than ever before. 

With a majority of one hundred and 
twelve members, the republicans realize 
that fifty-seven districts will have to be 
transferred before 
they lose control; 
but the congres- 
sional committee, 
under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Sher- 
man, is alert, and 
fence-building has 
already been be- 
gun. 

John Emery An- 
drus of Yonkers, 
New York, is a 
congressman who 
keeps in close 
touch with current 
affairs, and is a 
trustee of the Wes- 
leyan university. 
He never neglects 
an opportunity of 
forwarding the in- 
terests of educa- 
tion. The fact is, 
every congressman 
has. his special work in hand, looking 
to the general welfare, for which he some- 
times fails to receive full credit at home. 


William McKinley 


The -name of 
remains on the roll-call of the House of 


Representatives. It is now William B. 
McKinley, of Illinois, a wealthy farmer 
and banker residing at Petersburg. He 
has already established his reputation as 
one of the quiet, unassuming but influ- 
ential members. He pays close atten- 
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tion to debates and the work of his com- 
mittee and has justified the confidence 
which has been placed in him by the 
I1,00¢ majority that sent him to con- 
gress. Mr. McKinley has lately been 
chosen treasurer of the republican con- 
gressional campaign committee. 

The tribute of a young boy, on hearing 
the name, was sweet to hear: ‘William 
McKinley was the kindest man who ever 
was president.’’ 
cs 

HE distinction 

between a con- 
ference and a cau- 
cus in the house of 
representatives is 
not often clearly 
understood. In a 
conference held by 

the members of a 

political party;.the 

members are: not 
bound: by. the: re- 
sult .of ‘the: meet- 
ing, but in caucus 
the: decisions ,are 
always » presumed 
to be binding. 
Mr. Hepburn is 
chairman of the 
republican house 

conference and H. 

D. Loudenslager is 

secretary; and the 

conferences during 

the present:session 

have been -more 
largely attended than the caucuses. Out of 
the one hundred and twelve republican 
majority forty-two or forty-three members 
are known as ‘‘insurgents,” whose pro- 
tests are supposed to be aimed at the 
rules of the house, which place so much 
power in the hands of the speaker. 
On the direct vote on bills of vital 
importance the insurgents had thirty- 
five votes. In the conferences, which 
are not public, some of the most vig- 
orous and graphic speeches are made. 
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T the national meeting of the lumber- 

men in Washington, one of the ser- 
vices to be rendered by the department 
of agriculture was exploited in the sug- 
gestion of a plan for protection against 
forest fires. The immense losses sus- 
tained by these fires can scarcely be 
computed, and especially is protection 
necessary when experiments are being 
made to re-forest the land and protect 
the new growth. 

In the West an elaborate service has 
been put into use 
by a private owner, 
acting on the ad- 
vice of the forestry 
bureau under Com- 
missioner Pinchot. 
Fire lines of two or 
three hundred feet 
in width are used 
as a basis from 
which to check the 
ravages of possible 
fires. During last 
year this organiza- 
tion was so success- 
ful that the same 
plan is now being 
considered with a 
view to expanding 
and perfecting pa- 
trol service over 
400,000 acres. It 
was interesting to 
find a typical old 
lumberman who 
used to dwell in the 
wilds of Maine or Wisconsin discussing 
with keen, practical knowledge the 
scientific suggestions for preserving the 
nation’ forests and for cultivating the 
second growth where the primeval forest 
has been destroyed. 


& 
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URING the month the cornerstone 
of the handsome congressional office 
building was laid by the Masonic body 
of which the president is a member. 
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The new building will provide amply for 
committee-rooms. In the meantime it 
requires an experienced guide to pilot 
the visitor into the winding labyrinths 
on a voyage of discovery to find some 
isolated office. Far down beneath the 
stately steps of the capitol, I found Rep- 
resentative C. E. Littlefield. Over the 
door of his room was a sign, ‘ Expen- 
ditures of the Agriculture Department.”’ 

‘“‘This is where I ‘shall get the nub of 
the free seed proposition,’’ I said to my- 
self as I turned the 
knob. 

Seated at a desk 
in a corner of the 
room was the stately 
and stalwart repre- 
sentative, witha 
mass of letters 
about him, turning 
off dictation at the 
rate of about two 
hundred and 
twenty - five words 
per minute. He 
was dictating to two 
stenographers, one 
at his right and one 
at his left, and I 
really think it would 
be possible for 
him to keep four 
employed _ instead 
of two. I did not 
interrupt the rapid 
fire of words, but 
knew when the work 
was completed by the way in which 
the dictator’s fist came down on the table 
as he said: 

“‘There! Now for lunch.”’ 

We managed to find our way back to 
the house restaurant, and while munch- 
ing a turkey sandwich it was a treat to 
hear the vigor with which the Maine 
man expressed his views. There is 
never any uncertainty or equivocation 
in a proposition laid down: by Charles 
E. Littlefield, and the Pine Tree 
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state can certainly be proud of him. 

Mr. Littlefield’s recent speech on the 
railroad question was one of the most 
significant in the discussion of the bill in 
the house, and his startling comparison 
of the interest in the rate legislation, as 
compared to the mining, manufacturing 
and mercantile industries, showed that 
the railroads are of minor importance, 
Our industries furnish the vital life blood 
of the country, whereas the railroads are 
simply the veins 
and the arteries 
through which it 
circulates. He 
said: 

‘IT do not pro- 
pose to put into 
the hands of seven 
men, however il- 
lustrious, so much 
power. There are 
too many millions 
involved, and the 
welfare of too 
many people is at 
stake.’’ 

The speaker 
threw upon the 
screen an unusual 
and rarely consid- 
ered phase of the 
issues, when he 
said he must refuse 
to imperil the great 
industries of New 
England by voting 
to place them at 
the mercy of the edict of a federal com- 
mission. There are conditions that must 
of necessity be considered before a radi- 
cal and sweeping demand is made to 
change the industrial map of the country. 

At a table near by was a jolly crowd—- 
*‘Jim” Sherman, ‘‘Joe’’ Sibley, ‘‘Jim’’ 
Watson of Indiana, and others. Joe 
and Jim seem to be popular names in 
public life. The temptation could not 
be resisted to have a bit of playful sport 
at the expense of Mr. Vreeland’s shining 
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head, which was speedily converted ‘into 
a target for cracker-throwing, and the 
fight continued until the stern-faced 
Jehoshaphat, the colored waiter, arrived 
on the scene, 

It being St. Patrick’s day the group 
at that table had all ordered ‘Irish 
stew.’’ At the lunch tables there was, 
or course, the irrepressible ‘‘Cubey’’ full- 
cream cheese, which: has long since 
won a secure place in the affections 
of the lunchers at 
the -capitol. 

In another cor- 
ner was Repre- 
sentative Charles 
Landis of Indiana. 

There is genuine 
regret among all 
the congressmen of 
political shades of 
every color at the 
retirement of Sib- 
ley of Pennsylvan- 
ia. He insists up- 
on it, and when he 
insists on retire- 
ment it means 
quite as much as 
when he insists on 
election. His gen- 
ial disposition, the 
vigorous work he 
has done and fine 
speeches he has 
made have been 
appreciated and he 
leaves behind him 
a splendid record in the lower house. 

a 
URING one of the early Spring 
storms, I decided that I ought to 
visit the government printing office, 
the finest in the world, and starting out, 
I “trudged through snow across excava- 
tions for the railroad station, which are 


creating several new hills in Washington 


that will bring up the total to match the 
seven hills of Rome. 
Passing through the handsome marble 
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entrance, I found my way to the office of 
the public printer, Charles A. Still 
ings, whose quiet, executive air 
suggests that he is getting right to 
the bottom of the work in that office and 
placing it on the same basis on which a 
private enterprise would be managed. 
He was evidently keeping close watch 
on the ‘‘cost of production’’ account— 
just as any printer in private business 
would do. On 
one floor was a 
long array of 
Monotype set- 
ting machines, 
clattering away 
like Gatling 
guns; in anoth- 
er corner were 
their rivals, the 
Merg enthalers, 
keeping up a 
buzz which re- 
minded me of 
the composing- 
room of a great 
daily newspa- 
per. The Con- 
gressional Rec- 
ord, whose cir- 
culation figures 
are never given 
out, and whose 
advertising 
pages have nev- 
er been boost- 
ed for “pulling 
qualities,” 
produced with 
the regularity of the congressional 
clock. Everywhere was the all-pervading 
evidence of system, and of. perfect 
equipment of the latest kind. Every 
printer would promptly and_ keenly 
appreciate the conveniences which the 
new printing office offers. There were 
slug cases and cabinets, labor-saving de- 
vices such as the country printer dreams 
of but never hopes to possess. No 
placing of jobs on boards and ‘‘pulling 
for sorts” for the different letters which 
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may be exhausted in the regular supply— 
the outfit is as complete as Uncle Sam’s 
currency can make it. 

On tables are a large array of senate 
and H. R. bills in type, pasted to card- 
board ‘‘shoes’’ tied up ready for “‘further 
consideration.’’ A number of these 
were awaiting the insertion of amend- 
ments, changes and “strike-outs,’’ always 
in vogue at the capitol, especially during 

the baseball 
season. There 
is no terror of 
‘‘rings”’ or ‘‘al- 
terations”’ in 
the government 
printing office 
bill department 
‘‘take.”’ 

I was much 
interested in 
the new bind- 
ery, and found 
there an index- 
ing and cutting 
machine which 
cuts down the 
side of the book 
and arranges 
the letters for 
indexing. With 
a simple con- 
trivance, which 
is worked by 
hand, the let- 
ters or numbers 
are placed upon 
the index by 
rolling itdown, 

is operated. As I 
elderly gentleman, 
Mr. Osborne, who invented this ma- 
chine, I thought, ‘‘There is another 
evidence of the general business pro- 
gress of the time in systematizing all 
accumulated data, so that no time is lost 
in finding or selecting what is needed 
at any moment in the multifarious reports 
and data that serve as official informa- 
tion.’’ : 

In this great printing office is the 


as a printer’s roll 
looked upon the 
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throbbing intelligence of the nation, al- 
though it must be confessed that many 
books have been printed here that have 
found their way into the musty store- 
rooms of the capitol and other public 
buildings. Yet there will come a time 
when all these details will be of greater 
value than can now be estimated. It seems 
to me that a large part of the product of 
this great printery should be distributed 
over the country, so that the nation might 
have access to these records. . It is the 
work done by the prone printing 
office that enables 
congress tokeepin 
close touch with 
the precedents of 
the past, and it is 
frequently the case 
that some member 
of congress will 
spend days and 
weeks in looking 
up and tracing 
through printed 
records important 
points which have 
great weight in the 
disposition of af- 
fairs, not only in 
legislative but in ju- 
dicial proceedings. 
To my mind there 
is no more import- 
ant department of 
the government 
than the printing 
office, although it has been the butt of 
ridicule because of the excessive cost 
of production, compared with that at 
at which printing can be done in a priv- 
ate institution. This office is the pre- 
server of the real archives of the nation. 
Whereas in ancient times government 
records were preserved on paper and 
parchment, in hieroglyphics and myster- 
ious signs, now we have the printed doc- 
uments which the poorest in the land can 
read. 

It was like a taste of home to see the 
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great array of . Miehle presses, like 
those we have in the National Magazine 
shop, pouring out the story of the na- 
tion. Here also maps were being printed, 
as well as books, pamphlets, bills, sta- 
tionery — embossed and plain headings 
— and everywhere were ideal conditions 
for employes. No wonder that when a 
position has been. obtained here the 
worker is loth to leave. Even the roving 
disposition of the old-time journeyman 
printer is conquered when he gets into 
the government printing office. 

x 7 
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ae TANDING be- 
side Speaker 
Cannon is a 
smooth- faced man 
who has more to do 
with the legislation 
of the country than 
might be realized 
at first glance. This 
gentleman is Asher 
C. Hinds, who was 
appointed clerk at 
the speaker’s table 
by Speaker Reed 
in 1895 and has re- 
mained in this po- 
sition ever since. 
In 1899 Mr. Hinds 
published ‘‘ Parlia- 
mentary Precedents 
of the House cf 
Representatives,’’ 
which is constantly 
used as a book of reference in the. house. 
He edits the ‘‘ Manual and Digest of the 
House,” published yearly, which is an 
edition of the rules of the house with ref- 
erence to the decisions of the speaker. 
Mr. Hinds is expected to relieve the 
speaker of certain duties which the rules 
place on him, such as referring public 
bills to the appropriate committees. The 
office of speaker necessarily brings with 
it a mass of detail and it has been found 
n2cessary to relieve him ofa great deal 
of this. Many minor questions that come 
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up regarding the law of the house are at- 
tended to by Mr. Hinds. When hard ques- 
tions arise the speaker looks to his clerk 
for instant information as to precedents 
and rules on which to base his decision. 
It is remarkable how accurate these rul- 
ings are, though often apparently made in 
haste. Sometimes the questions are 
simple, but often a query arises in 
the house which has not been heard for 
ten or fifteen years and is not familiar 
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classify precedents of the house, a work 
which had hitherto been done only in 
fragmentary form. This information was 
hidden in hundreds of volumes and scat- 
tered over thousands of pages collected 
since the year 1789. After three years 
of research, and having gone over every 
document, Mr. Hinds embodied all this 
information in ‘‘ Parliamentary Prece- 
dents.’? When members have in mind 
the raising of any point of order, they 
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Beginning at the left: 


even to the oldest member, the usual 
fountain - head of information. Mr. 
Hinds soon discovered that it was desir- 
able to have information at hand to give 
the speaker so that he might make prompt 
decisions and allow the ordinary business 
of the house to go on without delay; for 
where no precedent is available a debate 
and division of opinion will arise, which 
may consume days and yet leave the 
members dissatisfied. With this difficulty 
in view Mr. Hinds began to collect and 


Ireland, Small, Gray, Cochrane, Welsh, Cameron and Lafferty 


often decide not to push their claims 
after precedent has been shown by the 


clerk. When a vital question is brought 
to the chair, the precedent is looked up 
and the speaker is enabled to make a 
decision after but a short delay. 

Mr. Hinds was born in Benton, Maine, 
in 1863, and graduated at Colby college, 
which has since conferred upon him the 
degree of LL. D. He entered the news- 
paper business in Portland before his ap- 
pointment as clerk to the speaker’s table. 
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T is almost as interesting as watching 

a baseball game to see the official 
reporters of debates in the house of rep- 
resentatives at work. From the first 
Monday in December, 1905, to the end 
of March of 1906, between two and three 
million words spoken on the floor of the 
house were transcribed by these six busy 
men. Compared with preceding sessions 
there has been nearly three times as 
much debate reported as during any 
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other similar period. The first séssion 
of the fifty-first congress has held the re- 
cord for the amount of reporting up to 
this time. 

This Niagara of oratory has been 
promptly transcribed, ready for the 
Record, within forty-five minutes after 
the house adjourned, but with three or 
four corrections made from the floor in 
all this number of words, and the errors 
pointed out were not stenographic. The 
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reporters’ system has been evolved from 
the experience of years, and the use of 
Graphophones has much to do with the 
high state of development in this line. 
This utility, combined with the use of 
the fountain pen and the system of relays 
employed in reporting and transcribing, 
has made the reporting in the house 
the most efficient and expeditious 
of any method used in any parlia- 


mentary body throughout the world. 


IRLAND AND GREY DICTATING THEIR NOTES TO GRAPHOPHONES 


B. Johnston 


To report verbatim a parliamentary 
gathering of three hundred and eighty- 
six members requires an intimate know- 
ledge of shorthand, combined with great 
swiftness of pen. The chamber is very 
large and the acoustics very poor, which 
obliges the reporter to stand almost the 
whole time and follow the speakers 
around. The moment a member rises 
to speak, the reporter must instantly 
write down his name, and to do this he 
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must recall it at a single glance. As the 
stenographer stands in the maelstrom, 
the house in an uproar not unlike that of 
the stock exchange, he must remain cool 
and collected and be able to write at his 
topmost limit of shorthand speed. It 
requires long experience for a man to 
become accustomed to these peculiar con- 
ditions, and men possessing high speed 
in court and other difficult positions have 
been known to ‘‘fall down’’ completely 
on the floor of the house, because they 
could not accustom themselves to condi- 
tions surrounding them, independent of 
the stenographic part of the work. This 
work is a “specialized’’ form of stenog- 
raphy, and once a reporter has mastered 
it, he can remain in the house for as 
many years as his mental and physical 
condition will permit. 

The speaker makes the appointments, 
and every member who _ has. been 
any length of time in the house under- 
stands the excessive demand made upon 


the reporters and keenly appreciates the 
work of this effective coterie of six men 
of the pen. 

The congressional reporting is done 
by relays, working in regular order. 


Number one comes in for his first 
‘“‘take.’? He covers a certain number of 
leaves in his notebook with shorthand 
characters, sufficient when transcribed 
to make a column of the Congressional 
Record, then he nods to number two, 
who proceeds for the same length of 
time, being followed by number three and 
so on, until number six, who is an assist- 
ant reporter, is reached. In this way 
each reporter takes the same amount of 
debate, and as soon as he is relieved he 
goes to the office and begins dictating 
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to a graphophone until he has covered 
about one-third of a cylinder. This he 
gives to an operator, who places it on 
another machine, adjusting the speed to 
his own work on his typewriter. By the 
time the reporter has finished his dicta- 
tion this first cylinder is written out 
ready for his inspection, and it often 
happens that he can revise: his entire 
‘‘take’”’ before he is called to the house 
for his next turn. 

It is a busy scene in the reporters’ 
room with four men dictating and the 
typewriters clicking at a high rate of 
speed all at onetime. But underneath 
this apparent confusion is the utmost 
system and order, and copy is accurately 
prepared for that unique publication, the 
Congressional Record. Every bit of 
copy—debate, parliamentary procedure 
and all—is handled by this corps of 
reporters. There are some rapid speak- 
ers on the floor, but at the present time 
Charles E. Littlefield of Maine maintains 
the greatest speed for a long speech. At 
one time he spoke for four and one-half 
hours at an average speed of 196 words 
per minute. Then there is Lacey of 
Iowa, Russell of Texas, Lamar of 
Florida, Stephens of Texas and many 
others who are rapid speakers. 

Walking up and down and writing the 
words at the same tiine is a task which 
tries the reporters; but, once they become 
accustomed to it, they are able to accom- 
lish what was formerly regarded as im- 
possible, and seems now little short ofa 
miracle. But the present corps are 
thoroughly competent and their perform- 
ance of the work makes this particular 
task the superlative feat of parliamentary 
reporting in the world. 














ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CHURCH IN AMERICA 
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N the broad, low plain sloping up 
from the Bay of San Francisco to 
the foothills of the Sierra Moreno in the 
beautiful Santa Clara valley, are the 
ruins of the celebrated university 
erected by the late Senator and Mrs. 
Jane L. Stanford to the memory of their 
only son, Leland Stanford, Jr. 
This great university was noted the 
world over for its grandeur, beauty and 
graceful setting,and was the richest school 
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in the world, having an endowment 
of thirty million dollars. The buildings 
were all of the old mission architecture, 
with wide colonnades and open courts, 
an outgrowth of the Moorish and Roman- 
esque. The university was founded in 
1885. The work of twenty years was de- 
molished and laid to the earth in 
three minutes by the great earthquake 
which rocked the whole west coast 
on the morning of April 18, 1906. 





THE RUINS OF STANFORD 


The buildings formed an outer and 
an inner quadrangle, connected «by 
continuous arcades and arches. To 
enter the inner quadrangle, one passed 
through the massive Memorial Arch, the 
largest in America and second largest in 
the world, the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
being of a greater height. Passing 
through the Memorial Arch from the 
outer quadrangle to the inner one, one 
entered Memorial Court, a_ beautiful, 
paved enclosure of five hundred and 
twenty-eight feet by two hundred and 
forty-six. Memorial Court is now a 
mass of broken stone, in the center of 
which, standing like sentinels viewing 
the wreck 
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being shown on either side in beautiful 
landscape of rich coloring. In the rear 
of the church is the choir loft, and the 
manificent pipe organ still stands in soli- 
tary state amidst the ruins, 

Standing beneath the dome, one hun- 
dred and six feet above the pavement, 
one faced the lectern, and behind this 
the white marble altar and candelabra. 
The great allegorical windows are 
crushed to the earth, and nothing re- 
mains to tell of their beauty. Directly 
over the altar remains a few broken rem- 
nants of the famous picture in mosaics 
of ‘*The Last Supper’’, taken from the 
original done by Cosino Roselli in the 

fifteenth cen- 





around them, 
remains still 
the massive 
iron statues 
of Senator 
and Mrs. 
Stanford and 
their son Le- 
land. 

On the oth- 
er side of 
Memorial 
Court and di- 
rectly facing 
the Arch 
stood the 
Stanford Memorial Church. This church 
has been pronounced the most beautiful 
church building in America, and from an 
artistic viewpoint was considered su- 
perior to many of the noted cathedrals 
of Europe. The church was built in the 
shape of a cross, the entrance being the 
stem. The twelve-sided Gothic tower, 
the spire of which rose.one hundred and 
ninety feet in the air, held high the 
Latin cross. Under the great dome 
were scenes from the life of Christ and 
from the church life of all ages. The 
tower was flanked upon the four corners 
by turrets containing twenty-four pic- 
torial windows. The facade was finished 
in Venetian mosaics, a large picture 
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tury, the only 
copy ever per- 
mitted to. be 
made of the 
famous work. 
The lower 
windows il- 
lustrated the 
life of Christ 
by modern 
painters. The 
‘*Rose Win- 
dow” in the 
nave, from 
Holman 
i uent? s 
‘*Christ Child”, was one of the 
most beautiful windows in Memorial 
Church. It was made of glass gathered 
from all parts of the world by Mrs. Stan- 
ford during her years of foreign travel. 

The Stanford Library was still un- 
finished when the great crash came 
which completely wrecked it. The 
structure was one of the most distinctive 
buildings on the campus and cost nearly 
a million dollars. It was the aim of 
Mrs. Stanford to make it the most 
complete and extensive library in 
the West. The exterior, like that 
of the other buildings, was of buff 
sandstone, while the interior was to 
have been principally of white marble. 
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The huge dome is all that now remains, 

None of the university buildings at- 
tracted more general attention than the 
Stanford Museum. Mrs. Stanford al- 
ways took a particular interest in it, and 
during her extensive travels abroad made 
many beautiful and valuable collections 
tor it. This building was as yet un- 
finished at the time of its destruction. 


RUINS OF THE STANFORD 


The original building be- 
ing found too small, a large 
number of spacious rooms 
were being added to it, 
making it the largest mu- 
seum in the world. The 
Cenola collection was one 
of the most beautiful collec- 
tions in the museum; it 
contained five thousand 
pieces of Greek and Roman 
pottery and glass. The 
Egyptian antiquities were 
another interesting collec- : 
tion, also the Chinese and ar, THAT 
Japanese ware, the Japan- 
ese collection being considered the finest 
and most valuable in America. There 
was also a valuable collection of carved 
wood, embroideries and laces. The art 
gallery contined five hundred beautiful 
paintings from both the old and modern 
painters, also some fine statuary and mo- 
saics. The Memorial room, which con- 


tained the personal effects of Mrs. Stan- 
ford and mementoes of Senator Stan- 
ford,is intact, not the slightest injury be- 
ing done them, as is also the room con- 
taining the collections of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., made by him during his foreign 
travels when he was eleven years old. 
The only paintings which were not de- 
molished are the life-size portraits of 
: Senator Stanford, Mrs. Stan- 
ford and Leland Stanford, 
Jr.; these remain unharmed 
among the ruins of the other 
paintings. 

The Stanford Gymnasium, 
which was completed but a 
few weeks before the earth- 
quake destroyed it, and 
which had never been open 
to the students for use, was 
one of the most perfectly 
equipped gymnasiums in the 
world. It was an imposing 
structure of stone and mar- 


MEMORIAL ble. Around it grouped the 
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broad and spacious athletic fields for 
football and baseball. 

To the right of the ‘*Quad” stood 
Encina Hall, the large dormitory for 
boys, and at the time of the earthquake 
it was sheltering three hundred students. 
It was one of the most completely demol- 
ished buildings on the campus, and here 
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several lives were lost. Roble Hall, the 
dormitory for girls, was sheltering one 
hundred students. It was the least in- 
jured of the dormitories. 

The financial loss of the university, not 
only in ‘its buildings and their contents, 
but also in other California properties 
from which much of its revenues were 
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derived,amounts to many millions of dol- 
lars—-perhaps not less than ten millions 
in all; but President David Starr Jordan 
and the men who cooperate with him in 
carrying on the affairs of the school 
have not lost courage. ‘The damage 
will be repaired and the work will 
be renewed as rapidly as_ possible. 


SANY FRANCISCO «# 


{From the New York American] 
THEY have shattered his lair with the earthquake, 
They have blistered his hide with flame, . 
They have pierced his vitals with famine, 
But the grizzly still is game! 


By Sam Davis 


& 


AN EARTHQUAKE 


INCIDENT 


{From the St. Louis Mirror] 

N a letter from a San Francisco refugee in Los Angeles occurs this passage: ‘‘A 

woman rushed out of the Palace Hotel with nothing on but her night-robe, and 
that was torn from her in her mad rush through the crowd. A number of men 
formed a circle around her, with their backs turned toward her, while others went 
and secured her covering.’”’ Such an incident is alone enough to show that it 
takes more than an earthquake to shake the American from his stand four-square 
on the principles of gentle manliness. Such men make a city that can never be 
destroyed, 


THE DESOLATE WRECK OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY’S 
MAGNIFICENT NEW LIBRARY 
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By William Marion Reedy- 


Editor of the St. Louis Mirror 


William 


Photo by T. 


Marion 


Kajiwara, St. 


Reedy 


Louis 


ERE is the portrait of the most brilliant American editor in our day. 
Not the most original thinker, nor, perhaps, the ablest single-handed fighter— 
Elbert Hubbard or Arthur Brisbane or Horace Traubel might match or beat him 
both ways — but the most perfect master of written eloquence, whether of wit or 
humor or pathos or bare-fisted battle, among all the shackled servants cf the press. 
Charles Warren Stoddard’s enchanted prose is, at its best, most beautiful and most 
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certainly classic of all the occasional contributors to even the monthly magazines — 
but Stoddard writes from sheltered nooks—a monastery—or a Brattle street mansion 
— soothed with silken silence and comforted with fragrant flagons the while — and 


he knows not hurry. 


I meant sometime to write an estimate of Reedy — but his story of San 
Francisco fallen is far and away better, more illuminative as to the man himself, 
than anything I could ever have done, so I offer it here by way of introducing 
him to any our readers who may not already know and buy his admirable weekly 


journal, The Mirror, published in St. Louis. 


’Frisco it was called in that affection 
which prompts expression in diminu- 
tives. 2 

Shaken to shards in the dawn, gulped 
in part by a mad sea, swept by flame. 
Ruin covering agony, crowned by hun- 
ger, thirst, fever, pest. Death over all. 
. Beautiful, soft ’Frisco, luscious as a 
great pear or a cluster of grapes. City 
of romance, splendor, strife, where the 
strange odors of the East come in to 
sweeten the winds of the West. ’Frisco, 
sleeky fair and, like the Pacific, as 
treacherous as fair. 

Town of wild, strange, tumultuous 
memories to one who never saw. its 
streets or sensed its paradisal bay or felt 
the subtle, passionate stirring of its more 
than Italian, curiously blent guattrocento 
and ultra modern atmosphere. 

There gathered the seekers of the 
Golden Fleece to scatter their shearings, 
to gamble, carouse, steal, murder and 
build a mighty town. The village a hell 
and then—the Vigilantes. Judge Lynch 
was its first law-giver— more rigorous 
than Draco. 

Navvies turned Croesus came in and 
builded banks, their palaces rising in 
uncouth ostentation, setting up insane 
speculation, developing rivalries that 
flowered into duels and into remorseless 
combines to drive one man, thinking 
himself broken, into the sea. Names 
were heralded from there that meant gold 
in mountains. Flood, O’Brien, Mackay, 


Frank Putnam 


Fair, Sharon—and a score more. They 
leagued with or fought one another. 
They plundered one another.and the 
public. ‘They died—most of them with 
a plenteousness of wives equal almost to 
that of their money. 

Business, politics, the law, all life was 
picturesque and blood color, Then out 
of the aureate. din and dust came, the 
constructives—Stanford, Crocker, Hunt- 
ington, Sutro, taking mighty chances, on 
building railroads across the continent, 
dazzling the world with their daring, 
buccaneering the plains, piercing the 
mountains and grabbing subsidies tthat 
made imperial domains look like kitchen 
gardens. Out of’Frisco came the gam- 
bler Keene to teach lessons to Gould 
and Fisk and Daniel Drew, to break and 
be broken, to win and fail, and win and 
finally hold his own and much more 
against the most frenzied of frenzied 
financiers of a third of a century later, 

The daugkters of rough-and-tumble 
bar-keepers and wrangling washer- 
women married the sons of princes 
whose lines ran back to the time of 
Michael Angelo and beyond. The 
woman of the camp queened it in Lon- 
don, and offered to buy the Arc. de 
Triomphe in Paris because it obstructed 
her view of a parade. The grub-stake 
prospectors built palaces filled with the 
spoil of Italy on Fifth avenue. Their 
daughters set the pace for the Four 
Hundred. The contests over their wills 
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by wives they forgot to mention clogged 
the courts. Supreme justices of the 
nation were assaulted by the champions 
of these wives, and the United States 
marshal slew Sara Althea Hill Terry’s 
attorney husband to save a justice who 
had decided against her. 

There came from the sand lots the cry 
that ‘the Chinese must go.” It stirred 
the country fiercely, was forgotten only 
to revive again thirty years and more 
later as a result of the war with Spain. 
Out of golden ’Friscocame the raucous 
voice of Denis Kearney, an agitator to 
live in history with Wat Tyler and Jack 
Cade, to inspire the thinking of states- 
men who would not have wiped their 
feet upon him. Denis Kearney’s mad, 
snarling, obscene mouthings are trans- 
lated today into profound, statesmanlike 
argument against the Yellow Peril. 

Stormy men and sudden wealth and 
growing cosmopolitanism with all the col- 
orful low life of a great port, the poetry of 
ships from strange seas, the babel of all 
earth’s tongues, made the world forget 
the old mission times ‘‘before the Grin- 
gos caine.”’ 

Burst from ’Frisco the tender-tough 
singer of the ‘‘Heathen Chinee,’’ the 
historian of ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,’’ the wildly luxuriant genius of 
Bret Harte. He gave us the West fixed 
forever, as Scott and Burns gave us Scot- 
land; Dumas, France; Cervantes, Spain. 

With the romance that headquarters in 
’Frisco, Mark Twain savored his message 
of fun to the world and developed his 
talent until he is today not perhaps, but 
undoubtedly, our chiefest man of letters, 
his gift immortalizing “Tom Sawyer’ 
and ‘“‘Huck Finn,’’ classicizing ‘‘The 
Jumping Frog,’’ vindicating ‘‘Ariel’’ 
Shelley and interpreting for us the sanc- 
tity of Joan of Arc. 

In ’Frisco Richard Realfe sang a few 
songs unforgettable, and, harrassed by 
misfortune, slunk away to die to the 
music of ‘‘De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum,’’a 
poem ranking surely with ‘“Thanatopsis.’’ 


And then a little man, poor, unknown, 
a printer, almost starving, meditating in 
this city of the Golden Gate on the prob- 
lem of the House of Have and the House 
of Need. ‘This printer wrote a book. It 
set the economists by the ears. It chal- 
lenged the theologians. It shook Mam- 
mcn in his temple, the Pope on the 
throne of Peter. It made men realize 
the sense of brotherhood. It ‘created a - 
religion of the here and néw, with a 
remedy for want, a curb on human greed. 
The book was ‘‘Progress and®'Poverty.” 
The man was Henry George~the great- 
est social scientist since Buckle, the pro- 
foundest economist since Adam Smith, 
the ultimate perfection of antithesis to 
Nicolo Machiavelli. 

In ’Frisco uprose the Argonaut, the 
country’s greatest weekly newspaper. 
Its editor was another Voltaire—Frank 
Pixley. His cry was ‘‘crush the in- 
famy’”’—the Catholic Church—and so 
splendid and multifariously expressive 
was his hatred that even the Catholics 
read it for its style. 

For ’Frisco had the esthetic atmos- 
phere. It was another Florence. The 
urge to poetry was in its air. Today the 
author who came from ’Frisco is omni- 
present. Markham of ‘‘The Man With 
the Hoe’”’ is claimed by Frisco. Frank 
Norris of ‘‘The Pit’’ flourished in that 
town of horrors and magnificences. Ger- 
trude Atherton first moralized there or 
thereabouts. Gelett Burgess here con- 
ceived ‘*The Purple Cow,’’ and then an 
odd litthe man named Doxey issued 
‘*The Lark,”’ sui generis, an epoch-mak- 
ing publication that will live in history 
with Frazer’s Magazine, with the Anti- 
Jacobin, with the Yellow Book. Am- 
brose Bierce, the most vitriolic of Ameri- 
can writers, there wrote tales that for 
terror in artistic imagination challenged 
the supremacy of Poe. The Overland 
Monthly was a ’Frisco enterprise that 
lives today. Joaquin Miller went red- 
shirted to London and told them in his 
“Songs of the Sierras’’ of what would 
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come to be in the city that, ‘‘serene, in- 
different to fate,’’ as Harte said, ‘‘sitteth 
at the Western Gate.” 


In ’Frisco the greatest modern roman- 


ticist, Robert Louis Stevenson, hungered 
and wrote one line immortal—‘‘it was a 
clear, cold night of stars’’—in ‘The 
Silverado Squatters.” In ’Frisco they 
erected the, first monument to the creator 
of Prince.Florizel of Bohemia, John Sil- 
ver, and the reincarnation of Francois 
Villon... 

Hundreds; of our later stage’s best act- 
ors come from Frisco, where the theater 
rose early and _ flourished exotically. 
Lotta came from ’ Frisco and became our 
first ingenu. Its early stock companies 
vitalized our stage. 

In’Frisco Kipling’s manuscripts were 
turned down by editors, and he avenged 
himself somewhat on the town, though 
before he closed his depreciation he had 
to be little less than just to the place, if 
for no other reason than that had there 
been no Bret Harte and ‘‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp’’ and ‘‘M’liss” and *‘Ten- 
nessee’s Pardner,’’ there had been no 
‘*Soldiers Three,’’ perhaps no ‘‘Kim’’ 
and eke no ‘‘Recessional.’’ 

In ’Frisco' William Kieth had his 
studio — Kieth, who has something of 
the mastery of dark color of Diaz— 
Kieth, undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
American artists. Artists, poets, novel- 
ists, scientists, teachers lent the popula- 
tion a tone of devil-may-care. 

This town of less than half our popula- 
tion had more and better daily papers 
than St. Louis. It sent a boy to New 
York to challenge the supremacy of Pu- 
litzer journalism with Jes ftaches jaunes, 
and to frighten Wall. street with a red 
flag having just a touch of yellow, and to 
compel by sheer ‘audacity attention to 
his intention to be president—Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. 


’Frisco was world-wide known next to 


New York and Chicago, and now it has 
won the world’s interest by a. calamity 
rivaling that which was Chicago’s first 
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claim on fame. A.’ Frisco-built battle- 
ship, the Oregon, made a world-wonder- 
ing run around the Horn to Santiago 
and into the fight that broke Spain’s 
power on this hemisphere forever. 
Frisco was loved by its citizens as no 
city is loved in this land, save, possibly, 
New York. It was a city that cared for 
the beautiful, that took to ideas. It had 
the only Bohemian Club in the world in 
which Bohemianism was fumigated of its 
disreputability, and stood for the true as 
distinct from the perverted tawdriness of 
Murger’s ‘Vie de Boheme.’’ It sup- 
ported at least four excellent weekly- 
papers, the Argonaut, the News-Letter, 
Town Talk, James H. Barry’s Star— 
periodicals individual, high-class, cos- 
mopolitan. George Stirling wrote there 


the best book of verse of the last four 
years, ‘‘The Testimony of the Suns,’’ 
and from’Frisco Jack London, with his 
gospel of beauty in brutality, captured 
men’s: imaginations and awoke in their 


hearts echoes of ‘‘The Call of the Wild’’ 
and the snarlings of ‘‘The Sea Wolf.’’ 
The literary center of ’ Frisco boasted of 
the finest book store in the country west 
of New..York, and theoutput of Paul 
Elder. & Company, publishers, was al- 
most a new revelation in some aspects of 
the art preservative. 

Life was lived in’Frisco. It was a 
little of Paris, of Rome, of Florence, of 
Pekin. It was a town of temperament 
in which lightsomeness blent with a na- 
tive beauty sense. Winds of the sea 
came in and met with winds of the 
desert. The fog, mostly pearl-gray, but 
often sun-tinged to opaline, hung over 
the town and gave it rare values to the 
esuriently artistic eye. Naval officers 
brought there. as wives the daughters of 
Ah Fong, Hawaii’s Chinese millionaire. 
Sport flourished in all its forms, square 
and vertiginous. The climate made for 
love-making. The wines and fruits and 
flowers and the mysterious sea mists and 
the wonderful sunsets and the blend of 
odors of East and West made life a 
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picture, a poem. The world turned to 
’Frisco-and ‘California as. it turned in 
earlier ages to Rome and Florence and 
Italy. There the singer, the sculptor, 
‘ the painter, the novelist, sought the sky 
and air that freshened heart and fecun- 
dated mind. ‘It chained the sensitive of 
soul, and it! invited the merely sensual 
lovers of luxury. Always and ever about 
one was the conjugating of the verb 
‘*enjoy”—not always conjugally. 

It was opulent and of a mighty ori- 
ency of brightness, but with darkness to 
heighten the picture. Its slums were the 
most impenetrable ‘‘in all the lands of 
Christendie.’”’ Its crimes surpassed in 
quality of shudder the crimes of other 
places. Its citizens gave to the city 
more ‘gracefully than other citizens of 
other towns gave to them. An ignorant 
miner, Lick, gave the city a great miners’ 
hotel, and to the state the world’s finest 
observatory. It was gladdened with 
many fountains and parks. It was a 
city which the rich decorated and loved 
and inconceivably disgraced in the early 
orgies, but never wholly ruled. Its king 
was'the head of a.seamen’s union, An- 
drew Furuseth, and union labor con- 
trolled its activities and elected a fiddler 
mayor twice in the face of all the inter- 
ests and wealth of the community. 

A strong sense of beauty somehow 
clung to the mental image of the town, 
even to one who, as I, had never seeh 
the place. Its glamour always had a:sort 
of hidden foreboding in it. There was 
ever the same suggestion of lethal malefic 
genius behind all the story that was told 
of its curiously morbidezza amorous- 
ness of the day, and its childlike desire 
to forget the night. It was too fair, as it 
sometimes seemed, and in the glory in 
which it lay, and in which it lingered in 
thought, there seemed something of a 
light that held pale tone of bale back of 
all its bliss. Its people loved it with that 
intensity with which we love what: we 
are like to lose. 

There were a great gap in the history 
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of American life, letters and character 
and. achievement with ’Frisco’s _ story. 
omitted. 

There ran through and beneath the 
town many a little tremor that the town 
personified might have. superstitiously 
interpreted as does the individual the 
slight shudder as he talks with a friend— 
someone walks or dances over my grave. 
But the gongs and mad fiddles kept 
going in Chinatown, and- the orchestras 
in the multitudinous, gorgeous, risque 
restaurants never ceased a strain, and 
the women walked with an added lure 
in their motions and a deeper softness 
in their eyes, and, as in the old fable, 
Love and Soul blent to make the climax 
of Pleasure, and the town was rapt in a 
voluptous, semi-oriental autolatry, and— 

Then the earthquake came. And 
flood. And fire. And death in his most 
fantastic disguise burst in on. the dream 
that came through the ivory gate of 
dawn. ‘The passional city learned to 
pray. Suffering paid in a flash for each . 
pulse of joy. 

But the men of the city met in their 
ruined forum and said: ‘‘The city shall 
rise again more beautiful than before.’’ 
The hungry, the tatterdemalion crowd, 
shelterless, wan, haggard, smoke-grimed, 
joked the soldiers over their dole of 
bread and water. The women rallied 
each other on their bizarre, bisexual 
garniture. Life had been pleasure. 
Ruin was fun. Death— well to have 
died in the fall of ’Frisco was something 
like coming home from battle on the 
Spartan shield. 

Will’ Frisco stay fallen? . No. A new 
Frisco shall uprear itself and laugh at 
the sea, and when, old Atlas again shifts 
the globe a little on his shoulders it will 
laugh and dance and fight and drink and 
make love as before, and be proud that 
among its other claims to greatness is 
that of having met and conquered a 
calamity that stilled and chilled the 
whole world’s heart. for a day. 

Before the crash and flame ’Frisco was 
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beginning to protest at being called any- 
thing but San Francisco. Yet ’ Frisco 
clung; it held some winking, sly hint of 
frisky. Even the great black headlines 
over the evil news used the diminutive 
abbreviation—like a touch of light in the 
cloud, a sort of fresh, smiling rose on 
the pall, speaking of resurrection. The 
foundations of the city went wobbling at 
the end of the Easter feast almost. 
’Twas and ’tis an omen. 

’Frisco fallen shall flower again from 
disaster and desolation and death, and 
it shall realize the dreams not only of 
those who have vowed their dreams shall 
not be defeated, but the unfulfilled am- 
bitions of those lovers of the city who 
went down in the ruin to the realin where 
is not light, nor laughter nor song nor 
weeping nor dreaming more. 

It will be a great city, for it is a 
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has given, it still gives us the joy of life, 
the throb of passionate story, the sense 
of love of beauty in all forms,.the thrill 
of an unparalleled catastrophe, the in- 
spiration of indomitable cheerfulness 
before the most implacable fate. There’s 
something in it of the spacious older 
world, and yet something, too, that is 
unforgettably American in its people’s 
recovery to a mood of readiness, as the 
poet said, ‘‘to match with. Destiny for 
beers.”’ 

Vale et Ave ’Friscothe beautiful, the 
glad, the strong, the stricken, the invin- 
cible. Down with her went our hearts. 
Up with her will go our souls. The 
country’s hope and faith .and love are 
more fixed than the shuddering earth, 
and all these are in the tear-brightened 
eyes of ’Frisco looking out from 
the wreck over the Pacific where 


lies the future big with mighty 
fates for her beyond all prophecy. 


great city even today, though never rose 
again one stone of it upon another. It 








“A LEVANTINE LOG-BOOK,” AN ATTRACTIVE NEW VOLUME 
OF TRAVEL-SKETCHES, BY JEROME HART, THE BRILLIANT 
EDITOR OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT 


ages in this empty page-end let me call attention to a notable, a desirable, new book 

by an eminent San Franciscan — “A Levantine, Log-Book,”’ by Jerome Hart, editor of the 
Pictorial, political, historical — everywhere and aiways humanly appealing, with 
a lively play of brisk American humor — the volume realizes the ideal of a good book of 


Argonaut. 


travel by both entertaining and instructing. Anyone who knows the Argonaut knows that 
if Mr. Hart cou/d write a dull page he could zo¢ be the editor of San Francisco's celebrated 
periodical. The only occasions when I have ever had occasion to doubt his omniscience 
were those on which he failed to agree with me concerning the merits of certain little 
privately printed verse pamphlets submitted for his critical consideration. But let us return to 
his book: if you wish to make the tour of the strange lands lying around the Mediterranean 
( sitting on a shady verandah the while) never shall you have opportunity to do the trip in 
pleasanter company than that which you can find in “4 Levantine Log-Bovk.” Like Mr. 
Hart’searlier books of travel, “Argonaut Letters” and “Two Argonauts in Spain,” this volume 
is published by Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London. POF, 





























* American 
Conference will 
take place in 
the city of Rio 
de Janeiro dur- 
ing this coming 
month of July, and 
the United States will 
be represented there by 
the secretary of state in 
especial recognition of the 
progress and stability of 
the republic of Bra- 
zil; a ‘‘Present arms!’’ as 
it. were, — accorded. Re- 
cently, with all the world’s 
vision concentrated — too 
exclusively —on Japan, 
this other country, quite 
phenomenal ih point of 
political progress, of in- 
dustrial and commercial 
development; next neighbor tous; allied 
in peoples, languages, customs and reli- 
gion, has been swimming into ken, all 
but overlooked ; Brazil,—Estados Unidos 
do Brazil,—the new republic of South 
America seventeen years old November 
next. 

No longer to us solely a stupendous 
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physical fact on 
the face of the 
globe, stretching 
through many 
zones, almost 
half a portion of 
a continent; a 
far, vast reach of 
lowland and forest, 
plateau, plain and 
prairie; highland and 
mountain chain and peak; 
valley and wonder-river; city, 
town, village and mining 
camp—the whcle rich and mystic 
with gold and heavy tropic sense, 
magic tree and flower and bid, 
dream of Spanish romance, laugh 
of leaping adventure! — faery sav- 
age and beautiful, —all this is at 
last married to a staid, practical 
and stable government; sober 
level-headed and wise; the very 
sort to breed out of her the best 
and guide her to worthy and honorable 
place among the nations. 
From abaft that mighty and majestic 
line of seaboard, no more dormant, sleep- 
ing, feverish. with revolutions ever im- 
pending, she has at length fully awak- 
ened, armed, entered the race with spirit 
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and hand to maintain her status—third 
among the world’s great powers, in some- 
thing more than mere size and rich 
embryo. 


A Blend of Many Peoples 


As in this country, so there is in 
Brazil the same fusion of races and of 
nationalfties; Italians, Portuguese, Span- 






ish, Germans, Austrians, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Russians, English and French, 
of whorg the predominating race, insofar 


rs aré concerned, is the Italian. 
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ians as Portuguese in Brazil, notwith- 
standing the fact that the country was for 
so many centuries a Portuguese colony, 
then a Brazilian empire, and now a 
Brazilian republic with the Portuguese 
tongue the official language, and man- 
ners and customs, and leading families 
today harking back to the mother land 
of Portugal, as America to England. 
The African, and particularly the na- 
tive Indian element, once so in the as-~ 
cendant in certain portions of the coun- 
try,—a veritable flood devastating the 
colonies —-is, at ebb now, the native 

















DELEGATES FROM THE UNITED STATES TO THE PAN-AMERICAN 








CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN RIO JANEIRO NEXT MONTH 


Lert To Ricut, SEATED: Dr. Edmond T. James, President of the University of Illinois; Wm. J. 


Buchanan, director-general of the Pan-American Exposition, chairman; 
Porto Rican delegate to the American congress. 


Frederico Degatau, 


Lert To RIGHT, STANDING: Charles R. Dean, state department; James S. Harlan of Chicago 
and Dr. L. Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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scarcely surviving indeed, being cleared 
out by the ever-freshening current of 
the new and stronger racial waters that 
sweep across the land. Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon and Slav and Teuton and 
Norse,—they have met and commingled 
there as here. In a few generations 
the term ‘‘Brazilian’” will mean as 
heterogeneous a quantity as the word 
‘*American,’’ with the one difference: 
significance of Portugal, not England, 
attached at root. 

The matter of this tremendous foreign 
influx and influence; 
the state of Brazil’s 
modern govern- 
ment; a summary of 
that accomplished 
during the adminis- 
tration of ex-Presi- 
dent Campos-Salles 
and President Alves 
today ; the person- 
nel of the Brazilian 
cabinet; the leading ~ 
statesmen; the ad- 
vance in education, 
literature and _fine 
arts ; immigration, 
colonization and 
commerce ; the pre- 
dominating indus- 
tries of Brazil; her 
industrial, labor and 
financial conditions; 
all matters of essen- 
tial and growing interest to the world and 
especially to this country, were set forth 
concisely and vividly in several recent 
Interviews for the National Magazine 
with the Brazilian ambassador, Mr. 
Joaquim Nabuco, the first fully accredited 
ambassador of the United States of 
Brazil to this country. 


DOR TO THE 


Her Distinguished Ambassador 


First, a word concerning Mr. Nabuco 
himself and the members of the embassy: 
Mr. Sylvino do Amaral, first secretary; 
A. de 


Mr. E. L. Chermont and Mr. 
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Velloso, second secretaries; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Achilles de Pederneiras, military 
attache. 

Mr. Nabuco is one of the leading pub- 
lic men of Brazil. Asa brilliant diplomat, 
as writer and historian, he is recognized 
everywhere, while in his own country he 
takes high rank as statesman, patriot and 
orator. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, 
in appearance distinguished, tall, erect, 
commanding. His hair and moustache are 
white, his eyes a piercing dark, his fore- 
head broad and high, his ‘nose aquiline, 
an eagle-like sense 
about his face, keen, 
rather splendid. He 
has a gracious 
courtesy of manner 
and a kindly, demo- 
cratic way about 
him that make him 
much beloved by 
his intimate asso- 
ciates. He is a de- 
vout Catholic and 
devoted to his home 
and family. 

He has had a most 
active and interest- 
ing career and just 
now is in the very 
prime of his_ use- 
fulness to his coun- 
try. He comes.out 
of Pernambuco, 
that ancient: prov- 
ince of Brazil to whose troops are given 
in all Brazilian: history the. name. of 
‘Lions of the North;’’ thattoday most 
important state of the northern country 
and celebrated for centuries as_ the 
seat of culture, enlightenment, sound 
government and progressive movement; 
the stronghold of patriotism,being indeed 
head and heart to old Brazil, and, it 
appears, supplying the young republic 
with men of mettle, as Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts in our early days. Beside 
Joaquim Nabuco, the former vice-presi- 
dent of Brazil, Rosa E. Silva, two other 
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members of the federal cabinet and the 
acting minister. of justice, Epitacio 
Pessoa,.all hail from Pernambuco. Mr. 
Nabuco was graduated in law from the 
college of Dom Pedro II and at once 
entered political life as deputy. from: Per- 
nambuco, soon. after going into the dip- 
lomatic service, his first appointment 
being as an attaché to the Brazilian lega- 
tion in Washington in 1875. Upon his 
return to Brazil, he took up actively the 
cause of abolition of slavery, becoming 
leader of that movement. It was then 
that. he made his reputation in the 
Brazilian parliament as a great orator, 
the greatest under the empire. » He 
gained a strong position, became known 
as one of intense, unswerving loyalty to 
his government, a man of sound, just 
views and brilliant attainments in scholar- 
ship, statesmanship and literary work. 
‘He was, above all, conservative, no ad- 
vocate for change of: government, - or 
revolution. 

At the fall of the empire in 1880, 
Mr. Nabuco_ retired from . public 
life. For a few years he devoted 
himself to. writing, completed his 
constitutional history of Brazil dur- 
ing the second. Brazilian empire, 
three volumes, ‘‘Um Estadista «do 
Imperio,”” and a ‘history of the political 
struggles of the president of Chili who 
committed suicide, ““Balmaceda.’’ A few 
of his other books—there are some 
eighteen or twenty in all—are “Camoes,” 
a literary study of the great Portuguese 
poet; “Minha Formacao,” a form of 
autobiography, and many other literary, 
historical and descriptive studies. While 
the republic was passing through its in- 
augural struggle, this ‘‘lion of the north’’ 
remained withdrawn and apart. 

It was not easy for Nabuco to. change 
his political nature; to wheel around 
from his royalist and conservative views, 
especially-when there was daily portent 
ot coming earthquake. 

At-length, however, with the election 
ot Campos-Salles as president, in 1898, 
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the outlook for the republic. became free 
from whirlwind. The government was 
placed on a stable and permanent foun- 
dation. Appeal after appeal was made 
to Joaquim Nabuco to return once more 
to the service of Brazil. He respond- 
ed and his entrance again into the official 
life of the nation was hailed .by Campos- 


-Salles as one ofthe signal achievements 
of his administration, one of the greatest 


triumphs of the republic, and everywhere 
Nabuco received greeting warm .and 
glad and proud. He was at once delegat- 
ed upon the important mission of set- 
tling the boundary question between Brit- 
ish Guiana and Brazil, which was arbitrat- 
ted by the king of Italy. Mr. Nabuco then 
remained in England as Brazilian minis- 
ter to the court of St. James, until the ex- 
change of embassies took place between 
Brazil and the United States, when he 
was appointed ambassador, the highest 
diplomatic position to be conferred by 
Brazil. 

The first secretary of this embassy, Mr. 
Sylvino do Amaral, has also had: a most 
active diplomatic career in the service 
of Brazil. His first appointment was as 
second secretary to the Brazilian. lega- 
tion in Russia in 1895. Since then he 
has served successively in Spain, Uru- 
guay and England in the same capacity; 
was promoted first secretary of. the lega- 
tion to the Argentine Républic and last 
Fall advanced to the embassy in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has written a book 
on the life and diplomatic career of 
Hugo de Groot, the founder of interna- 
tional law. It was published in Paris in 
1903. His native town is Fortaleza, the 
capital of the state of Ceara. His 
father held @ high position for many 
years as deputy from Ceara and as apo- 
litical writer. Mr. do Amaral studied in 
Rio de Janeiro, and it was direct from 
academy that he entered the diplomatic 
service. He is a young man of striking 
personality, very much of a student, a 
connoisseur in art, music and letters, an 
indefatigable worker, patriotic, capable, 
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enthusiastic, ambitious, a thoroughly 
charming man, gifted, clever, poetic, 
interesting, quick grace and flashing 
spark of the Latin there. And he is 
genuinely devoted to Mr. Nabuco. 

Taken altogether, the diplomatic ser- 
vice of Brazil is a most efficient arm of 
the government, its chief representatives 
being men of the highest culture and 
mental equipment and members of the 
best families. The service was organ- 
ized in 1852 on European lines, and 
there are now twenty-four legations per- 
manently established throughout the 
South American countries, Europe, Asia, 
Japan, United States and Mexico. 

There have been many changes and 
improvements in recent years and the 
embassy in Washington ‘is far superior 
to any of the Brazilian legations in for- 
mer times. 

Madame Nabuco is a woman of great 
dignity of character and of bearing. 
Very hospitable, cordial and interesting, 
she has become one of the most popular 
ladies of the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington. Madame do Amaral, the wife of 
the first secretary of the embassy, is also 
very popular socially, and is one of the 
beauties of the circl: of these gracious 
southern women. She is tall, graceful, 
vivacious and very pretty and charming. 
In fact all of the ladies of the-Brazilian 
embassy, by reason of their culture, 
beauty and grace, add much to the eclat 
and the social success of the republic 
abroad. 


Builders of the Republic 


‘*There never has been such an era of 
development and improvement in every 
Jine as there is today in Brazil,” said 
the first secretary. ‘‘The progress is 
even extraordinary. It was, to begin 
with, the excellent and firm foundation 
laid by the former presidency that has 
made this possible. Brazil was placed 
upon a solid financial basis, her national 
credit was restored, her national indus- 
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tries were fostered and her friendly rela- 
tions with all foreign nations greatly 
augumented by President Campos-Salles 
and his efficient administration. 

“The president, Mr. Rodrigues 
Alves, whose time will expire on the 
fifteenth of November, has accom- 
plished a _ great deal during the 
three years of his administration, par- 
ticularly in the department of public 
works. He has improved’ Rio Janeiro 
immensely, having now throughout the 
city a vast boulevard 1,800 meters long, 
tree-lined and bordered with palaces, 
where formerly scrawled hundreds of 
miserable huts. It is now called the 
Avenida Central. Furthermore, he has 
inaugurated the construction of the im- 
mense docks not only in the harbor of 
Rio Janeiro but of Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Para and Rio Grande do Sul. He has 
fostered the construction of railroads, 
adopted wireless telegraphy and has 
started in to reorganize the lines of 
navigation. He has in his cabinet, as 
minister of public works, Dr. Lauro 
Miiller, a lieutenant-colonel of engineers, 
a most energetic and enthusiastic worker 
for Brazil though of foreign birth, his 
father being a Prussian. Dr. Miller, 
before becoming minister, was a senator 
from the state of Santa Catharina. With 
the backing of the administration, Dr. 
Miiller has effected much. The various 
state asylums, schools, libraries, muni- 
cipal departments, fire, police,— every- 
thing has been reorganized and im- 
proved. 

‘President Alves himself was fermerly 
minister of finance under the third presi- 
dential period of the republic. He had 
been a leading politician under the em- 
pire. Just before his election as presi- 
dent he was governor of his state, Sao 
Paulo. 

“The minister of the interior is Dr. 
Seabra, a prominent lawyer of. Brazil. 
He was formerly professor in the 
University of Law at Pernambuco, . 
entered politics and served many times 
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as deputy from Bahia. He was the 
leader of the government party in the 
chamber of deputies during the admin- 
istration of President Campos-Salles.’’ 

The minister of marine is Vice-Ad- 
miral J. C. de Noronha. Work is going 
forward under his hand, a great project 
for a larger and stronger navy being en- 
tertained, it having been decided that 
there shall be an increase, twenty-eight 
ships in all, counting battleships, cruisers 
and gunboats. At present there are 
under construction one first-class bat- 
tleship of. 13,000 tons, two first-class 
armored cruisers, 9,000 tons, and several 
torpedo boats. The entire reorganiza- 
tion of the naval service has taken place, 
and there is great and constant activity 
in naval circles. 

The minister of war is General F. 
P. Argollo of the artillery branch of the 
army. The reorganization of the army 
has taken place and the coast defences, 
chiefly at the entrance of Rio Janeiro, 
have been greatly strengthened. The 
Brazilian army is made up of volunteers 
who enlist for a period of from three to 
five years. One hundred and eighty-nine 
acres of land in the government colonies 
is conceded to each volunteer at the end 
of his period of enlistment. No foreign- 
ers are admitted either to the army or 
the navy. In accordance with the views 
of the minister of war, the infantry has 
recently been reorganized into twenty 
regiments of two battalions each, with 
three companies to each battalion. There 
have also been established under his 
direction since 1902, throughout the 
country, one regimental school for each 
district; seven preparatory schools, two 
war schools, two tactic schools, one mili- 
tary college and high school. 


Braztil’s Financial Problems — 


The present minister of finance is 
Dr. L. de Bulhoes, former deputy from 
the state of Goyaz. This, needless to 
say, is a position of the greatest impor- 
tance, involving the most difficult of 
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all the problems with which Brazil has 
to deal. 

The social amd economic conditions 
of the country have undergone a complete 
transformation, quite naturally, when it 
is considered that the abolition of slavery 
took place only in 1888 and with the 
organization of the federal government 
in 1890 everything underwent a change, 
startling, abrupt. It was at a most tre- 
mendous cost that immigration to re- 
place slavery on the plantations was 
brought into the country. Then almost 
immediate over-production ensued. This 
brought on such a deluge it devastated 
all the former prices. 

In 1895 the revolutionary movements 
wrought a terrible upheaval of the gov- 
ernment finances, and the long series, 
a mountain chain, of debts that encir- 
cled the government, seemed almost 
impassable. 

But Brazil has come safely through, 
owing mainly to the wise policy of 
President Campos- Salles and _ his 
associates. The. new tariff laws go- 
ing into effect this year will make the 
greatest changes in the financial and 
economic conditions of the country. 
This tariff is highly protective in its 
character, aiming to shut out from Brazil 
as much of the foodstuffs, flour and 
wheat especially, and harvesting machin- 
ery as it can by means of high duties, so 
as to encourage the production of these 
articles and commodities in Brazil. In 
a few years it will be seen how much this 
will redound to Brazilian wealth and 
stability. 

One of the chief aims of the present 
administration is to seek to improve 
those laws designed to benefit the farmer 
and increase the land values of our 
country. 

The tendency of the modern legisla- 
tion is, as I have repeatedly pointed out, 
in favor of modern reform and re- 
organization. No law remains long 
on the statute books unless it proves 
a distinct and national advantage. 
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The = new president - elect who was 
chosen on March 1, by the republican 
party, Dr: Affonso. Penna, (the present 
vice-president) is a progressive man 
and will continue to follow out the lines 
seen to be of such great benefit to 
Brazil, when: he comes into office in 
November next. 


Branco’s Remarkable Career 


Perhaps the most important states- 
man in Brazil at present is Baron Rio 
Branco. He is one of.the ablest men in 
the ‘country and his services for Brazil 
have been of untold value. He is. the 
son of Viscount do Rio Branco, the great 
statesman under the empire. He is at 
present minister of foreign affairs. He 
was in Washington during the Cleveland 
administration, appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary in special commissions to set- 
tle the boundary controversy between the 
Argentine Republic and Brazil, which 
was arbitrated by Mr. Cleveland. The 
result was favorable for Brazil. He was 
then sent also as minister plenipotentiary 
to Switzerland on another special mis- 
sion: that of settling the boundary ques- 
tion between French Guiana and Brazil, 
in which also -he obtained a favorable 
result for Brazil. He also settled, favor- 
bly for Brazil, the questions of Bolivia 
and Peru, and, in 1899, the Acre bound- 
ary question. This contested territory 
supplied, if you may remember, the most 
valuable rubber of the Amazon trade, 
and its ownership was disputed between 
Bolivia and Brazil. The inhabitants of 
Acre finally rose in rebellion and 
established a republic of their own. 
It was but short-lived, the insurgents 
being at once put down by the two gov- 
ernments combined, and Brazil settled 
the question at once and for all by buy- 
ing outright the disputed territory. 

So great have been the services of 
Rio Branco that the Brazilian govern- 
ment has conferred upon him the highest 
honors, given him liberal gifts and be- 
stowed upon him a large annuity for 
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life and advanced him to the rank of 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Germany, and now made 
him minister of foreign affairs. Baron 
Rio Branco is the author of a military 
history of Brazil. 


Regarding Immigration 


Regarding the question of foreign im- 
migration there is much to say. This 
matter is given very especial attention 
today under the department of .industry 
and public works. At present the im- 
migration that comes to Brazil is volun- 
tary. Those from northern Europe set- 
tle in. southern Brazil and those from 
southern Europe settle in the northern 
portion of our states. The immigrants 
are chiefly Italians, Germans, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards and Poles. Very rich 
colonies which have developed into im- 
portant centers of industries and popula- 
tion have been founded by them in every 
state. It was not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that Portugal per- 
mitted foreign immigration, although for- 
eigners, Swiss and Germans did secure 
foothold.. In 1860 there were forty-five 
German settlements, and these Ger- 
mans are now Brazilian citizens. . With 
the Italians they form the largest foreign 
population. 

There is a bureau of immigration. es- 
tablished.. An immigrant station under 
government control is built on Tlha das 
Flores in the harbor of Rio, and here 
immigrants are given board and lodging 
until they are ready to be conveyed to 
their chosen colony at the government’s 
expense. Millions of dollars have been 
spent in the last six or seven years to in- 
crease the facilities and give encourage- 
ment for the reception of foreigners. A 
sanitary convention was recently called 
and agreements to avoid too severe quar- 
antine regulations signed between Brazil, 
the Argentine Republic, Uruguay and 
Paraguay. Since 1855 the number 
of colonists recorded as_ entering 
different ports in Brazil is nearly three 
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millions. There are today three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Brazilians of 
German parentage. 

On the social life of Brazil, particu- 
larly in Rio de Janeiro, the French modes 
and fashions are grafted. 

It can be said indeed that the future 
of Brazil depends upon foreign immigra- 
tion. Every state in the Brazilian Union 
is now taking up methods of encourag- 
ing its steady movement, and is making 
wonderful concessions to the immigrant, 
even furnishing agricultural implements, 
tools, seeds and whatever he might need. 


The Great Industries 


The various giant industries around 
which the towns and cities revolve are 
cotton-spinning and weaving, sugar-refin- 
ing, brewing, match, paper, and _hat- 
manufacturing. The production of cot- 
ton goods takes the foremost place in the 
state of Rio de Janeiro. ‘There are very 
many cotton mills, the facility afforded 
for water power in many states is so ex- 
cellent. Yes, mining forms a world to 
itself. There is no one who does not 
know of the mines of Brazil! That the 
land is veined with gold! Our most abun- 
dant metal,perhaps, after gold, is copper, 
and there are silver, coal and iron and 
rich mines of diamonds and quarries of 
marble. With mining, agriculture takes 
the lead. Plantations of coffee, sugar- 
cane, cotton, tobacco and rubber spread 
their wealth over the country, and the 
riches of the Brazilian forest woods are 
as famous as diamonds! 

The regulations of all these industries 
and the labor pertaining to factories, 
railways, mines, navigation and planta- 
tion work is fairly well organized. There 
are never any ‘strikes’. Brazil has devel- 
oped no labor organizations. The work- 
ing classes are well housed and rents and 
living are reasonable. The coopera- 
tive societies, what few there are, 
consist of credit and banking institu- 
tions and agricultural organizations. 
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Art, Letters and Education 


The greatest advance in modern 
Brazil is, however, in education. ‘There © 
are public primary schools in every city 
and town and education is made com- 
pulsory in many of the states. ‘The gov- 
ernment is devoting every energy to en- 
courage the education of the masses. 
Under the colonial rule no steps were 
taken in the direction of general educa- 
tion for the people; there were no 
schools except the Jesuit colleges and 
no libraries to speak of. The sons of 
the wealthy families were sent to Portu- 
gal to study law, medicine, divinity, art 
or engineering. The conditions changed 
somewhat when the Portuguese court 
was established at Rio Janeiro. Private 
schools were started and in 1827 a law 
passed for the establishment of public 
schools, but none was in fair working 
condition until 1854. The girls are edu- 
cated in convents when they reach a cer- 
tain age. Besides the public schools 
now in Brazil there are several universi- 
ties, medical schools,polytechnic schools, 
mining sehools and the quite recent 
School of Fine Arts in Rio de Janeiro. 
There is also the National Institute of 
Music, and there is a public library in 
every leading city in Brazil. The Bra- 
zilian Academy of Letters has also been 
founded. This is composed of forty 
members and fosters the national lan- 
guage and literature. 

Speaking of 
Brazil, it 


the literature of 
has a distinctive character 
of its own. It is very rich, very ro- 
mantic and poetic. All the poets in 
Brazil cannot be named! It is true 
that in the early colonial days the Portu- 
guese character with hardly a touch of 
Brazilian coloring was revealed: but in 
later times the Portuguese traces became 
dimmed. The first writers to develop 
the pure Brazilian character were the 
poets of the ‘Arcadia Ultra Marine’, a 
literary society founded in the last part 
of the eighteenth century at Rio de 
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Janeiro. This group of poets includes 
names celebrated in Brazilian history 
and among them were those who shared 
in the first strike for independence. It 
was from this minor school the first pure- 
ly national and patriotic poetry of Brazil 
came forth full armed. ‘There is in this 
poetic work much charin of imagery, 
harmony of diction, and beauty of versi- 
fication. ‘They were the forerunners of 
the school of romanticism. Brazil has 
today historians, scientists, novelists 
and poets of remarkable distinction. 
Silvio Romero is one of the greatest 
scholars. He is the author of the ‘His- 
tory of Brazilian Literature.’ Jose Veris- 
simo is one of the best literary critics, 
and Aluisio de Azevedo, the Brazilian 
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Zola, as he is called, the most. popular 
novelist. Other novelists of great power 
who must be mentioned are Machado de 
Assis, the presilent of the Brazilian 
Academy, and Graca Aranha. 

Equally with poetry, music is also a 
passion of the nation. There is a par- 
ticular leaning towards the Italian school. 
The creator of the Brazilian opera, 
Gomes, ranks with Rossini, Verdi and 
Donizetti. 

Rio de Janeiro has a magnificent 
theater now in course of erection, mod- 
eled after the Theater Francaise. . It is 
built of many colored marbles, is rich in 
design and material,very graceful and su- 
perb. It will be the most beautiful thea- 
ter in Latin-America when it is finished. 
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By Jessie M. Whittaker 
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Y little boat has come at last 
Upon a quiet sea, 

And all the perils of the past 
Are like a dream to me: 

The blinding rain, the driving gale, 
The teeth of cruel shores, 

The famine and the tattered sail, 
The broken, blood-stained oars. 


Yet with those tranquil isles in sight 
What mean these listless eyes? 


Whence come these. doubting sighs? 
Why in these bruised and weary hands 

Still beats this lust of strife? 
O placid deeps, submerge those lands; 


Arise, dead winds, to life! 
, 
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By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of “South Sea _  Idyls,” 


T one of the famous shrines in the 
south of Europe, I once fell in with 
a Friar of Orders Gray and chummed 
with him; it happened thus:—I alighted 
from the train at evening in the ancient 
seaport of Ancona. Sometimes antiquity 
lends a haggard look to those old Italian 
citadels. One might almost imagine that 
the Flood had flowed over them in its 
day; but when the waters had evapor- 
ated, lo and behold! there were the cas- 
tellated walls and the tall, square towers, 
and the narrow passages they call streets 
— where the sun never shines and the 
population increases in the most aston- 
ishing manner, like mushrooms in the 
moist night, for example —and all as 
good as new. 

I was glad when I alighted at Ancona, 
for I was very tired, and now I had 
nothing to do but to sup well and sit 
upon the borders of the sea, the ador- 
able sea of song and story, and admire 
the maidens and mothers of Ancona, 
who are justly celebrated for their 
beauty; and then sleep a well-earned 
sleep until the dawn, when life was to 
begin all over again—quite a new phase 
of it. 

The truth is, I was hastening to one 
of the most celebrated shrines in Italy— 
indeed, I think I may say in all Europe 
—the Holy House of Loreto—and I 
wished to arrive there very early in the 
morning. I wished to leave Ancona for 
the village of Loreto at daybreak and for 
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three reasons: First, as a matter of 
course; second as a matter of business, 
that is, to write of it as a traveling cor- 
respondent naturally would and should; 
third, as a matter of profit both spiritual 
and temporal. 

Well. At daybreak I entered a very 
queer old vehicle drawn by the skin and 
bones of a beast that may have been a 
young and promising colt long years 
before.. The S. P. C. A., if it exists in 
Italy, must work over hours and accom- 
plish nothing, for nowhere is unmerciful 
man less merciful to his beast—outside 
of civilized communities. I entered 
with a light heart and a lighter stomach, 
being breakfastless, and soon we were 
on our way through the blue dawn to- 
ward Loreto, not many miles away. I 
was quitting the wicked world and slowly 
toiling up the steep and thorny way to- 
ward the little heaven that crowned the 
hilltop at sunrise and looked like a 
reduced copy of the City Beautiful, 
sharply outlined against the immacu- 
late, silvery sky. It was a long pull— 
though the miles were not many; a 
strong pull—for the driver and I were 
laboring with the poor animal that was 
sometimes on its knees, though not 
through any spirit of devotion; and a 
pull all together, for driver and I had 
sometimes to help—not by pulling ex- 
actly, though he did pull the horse while 
I pushed the chariot. Thus we entered 
the gate of the little walled town and 
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were welcomed by the first beams of the 
sun as they gilded the azure ripples of 
the Adrian Sea. 

Having deposited my ‘traveling -sack 
and bespoken a room at the inn—the 
driver had already set out on his return 
to Ancona, where his breakfast awaited 
him—I made my way as best I could 
toward the great Basilica beneath whose 
dome was sheltered the veritable Holy 
House of Nazareth; I could not miss 
it. Its lofty walls overshadowed the 
whole town of Loreto—which, after all, 
is only a village and its streets a camp- 
ing-ground. These streets— there was 
really only one worthy. of the name— 
were narrow and roughly paved and 
swarming with pilgrims from almost 
every part of Italy; they were peasants 
chiefly who had arrived on foot in slen- 
der caravans, each clad in the costume 
of its district and easily to be identified 
by it; each bearing its banner embroi- 
dered with a sacred symbol, or a cruci- 
fix or a statuette of the Madonna in its 
shrine, borne as reverently on the brawny 
shoulders of young mountaineers as if it 
were the Ark of the Covenant. Each 
chanting its chant in chorus, from grand- 
parents to grandchildren—even to the 
fourth generation in some cases, though 
harmonies do not always proceed out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

Many of these had slept in the streets 
the night before, rolled in homespun 
blankets, and slept well; for they were 
footsore and weary and wellnigh ex- 
hausted after their pilgrimage. Some 
had been nine days on the way; a few 
of the aged fell fainting upon the thresh- 
old of the Basilica, their hungry eyes 
having caught a momentary glimpse of 
the Holy House under the dome, all 
radiant in the glow of a myriad votive- 
tapers. It was enough: on the morrow 
they would feast their souls; tonight 
black bread, a lump of goat’s cheese and 
a cup of wine and then to the pavement 
to sleep the sleep of the just. 

I was alone. It would seem that I 
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always am alone when anything of im- 
portance happens, and then when I tell 
of it, none of the listeners having been 
an eye-witness, they doubt their ears. 
Slowly and with some difficulty, I picked 
my way through the crowded street where 
the pilgrims were breaking bread like so 
many Holy Families—though in some 
cases they were multiplied by six—and, 
having arrived at the portal of the Basil- 
ica, I flattered myself that I would have 
no difficulty in approaching the confes- 
sional. Alas! all is vanity. When I 
entered the vast edifice, a miracle in 
marble, the pavement was packed with 
people. Of course there were no pews, 
nor even chairs or camp-stools—unless 
you chanced to bring one of the latter 
under your arm for your own conveni- 
ence. My heart sank within me, but 
with what moderate haste I could I 
went the rounds of the confessionals, 
seeking a confessor who might shrive 
me in mine own familiar tongue. 

Here, along the walls, were ranged the 
‘*boxes’’ properly labelled; the eye could 
at a glance learn the language spoken by 
the confessor within each. There was 
every conceivable avenue of escape from 
the toils of sin, from Volapuk to Choc- 
taw, and I thought how true it is that no 
man can excuse himself from duty and 
continue to skip in the primrose path of 
dalliance, when the gate of deliverance is 
open right before him, with the sign 
thereof hanging above it. I went from 
confessional to confessional — Italian, 
French, German, Spanish, Flemish and 
ever sO many more, and English! I 
found it at last. One can sin in any 
language under the sun, but it is not so 
easy to tell of it, unless you are a phe- 
nomenal linguist. By this time there 
was a column of penitents kneeling on 
the two sides of the English confessional 
a quarter of a mile in length. 

Naturally enough my place was at the 
foot of that column of patient penitents 
that was every moment being added to 
by fresh arrivals; I should have gone 
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there to bide my time and wait my turn, 
like the rest of them; that I had as yet 
had no breakfast, and could have none, 
nor so much as a drop of water, till after 
I had performed my religious duties, 
counted nothing in my favor; that I was 
hungry as a bear and that there was 
every prospect of my getting as cross as 
one before my turn came, was of no 
consequence whatever. I fear I must 
have doubled the sin on my soul inside 
of the next two or three hours, if a bright 
thought had not struck me just like a 
flash of lightning. 

These penitents were pilgrims, chiefly 
peasants, meek and lowly and as poor as 
the Order of St. Francis. I said, ‘“They 


are used to hardship and privation; they 
can hunger yet a little while and stand 
it better than I can; I will buy one of 
them off; he shall remain a little longer 
in his sin, but I will reward him for his 
sacrifice and later on he and his shall 
feast as they have not feasted for many 


a day.’’ I approached the confessional 
and begged a fellow sinner to allow me 
to take his place. It was not a vicari- 
ous sacrifice on my part; it was merely 
a generous postponement on the part of 
a stalwart young shepherd in sandals 
with his calves lashed with thongs; he 
was clad in a jacket of sheepskin with 
the wool on the outside; and his head 
was the head of a faun crowned with 
glossy black curls. 

I bought him off with a bit of silver— 
surely you will not compare it with one 
of the “thirty pieces?’’—and down he 
went to the end of the line, two or three 
hours behind me. Thus did I plunge 
a penitent soul back into a state of sin 
just as it was going to be lifted out of 
it—but he looked the picture of health, 
this pastoral penitent, with the soft eyes 
of an ox and the flush of a ripe peach 
in his cheek, still guiltless of the virginal 
down of manhood; surely he was better 
able to bear the burden he had brought 
with him than I mine, and that is why 
I ventured to do what I did without so 
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much as a compunction of conscience. 
In a few minutes my knees were bent 
on that well-worn stool of repentance, 
a crucifix was at my lips, my forehead 
was pressed against the wire screen that 
separated me from the inner chamber 
where he sat, of whom it is said: 
‘‘Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever 
sins ye retain they are retained.’’ And 
there I awaited my deliverance in an 
ecstasy such as is unknown to those who 
have not shared with me the selfsame 
round of experiences. 

Well, I listened in a silence that was 
intense and holy, in a curtained twilight 
that shielded me like a protecting wing; 
there was a stir and a rustling of gar- 
ments close beside me; a little wooden 
slide was withdrawn from within the 
screen—the shutter had just been closed 
on the opposite side of the confessional; 
I saw dimly the outline of a face that 
looked familiar only because it was not 
foreign. I began in the almost breath- 
less whisper of one who knows that he 
will arise from his knees free, forgiven, 
whiter than snow! 

I said: ‘Father, forgive me, for I 
have sinned. Since my last confession 
I confess—’’ but never mind what else I 
said. I had hardly begun to unburden 
my soul when the voice from within the 
screen interrupted me with a word of 
welcome and the hope that I had not 
long been detained by the pilgrims, who 
were not English-speaking people, but 
were permitted to frequent his confes- 
sional when there were no foreign—Eng- 
lish or American — penitents present. 
When I passed from the confessional to 
the altar-rail, he begged me to return 
for a few words which he would whisper 
from the door of his sanctuary—words 
that savored less of sacred than profane 
love. In due season I returned. Ina 
few words he told me where to get the 
cosiest breakfast in town, with wine that 
maketh the heart glad and a salad with 
oil that maketh the face to shine. I 
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had, also, peremptory orders to return 
after breakfast, at a given hour, and 
repair to the Episcopal Palace that 
glorifies two sides of the great square 
in front of the Basilica, and is a sight 
to behold. I was there to ask for Father 
John! Father John, with the smooth 
face like a girl’s, the coal-black eyes 
that sparkled like jet, and as jaunty a 
tonsure as ever wreathed monkish poll. 

He was quite unnecessarily good- 
looking; he had more shape than he 
knew what to do with, a fact he found 
it impossible to disguise; he had wit 
and wisdom beyond his years; in short, 
he was a clerical trump and a Friar 
of Orders Gray. All this I discovered 
when he stepped out of the confessional 
and came to light for the first time. He 


found me fagged out; a traveling corre- 
spondent written down to the bone; a 
thousand years old if I was a minute; 
and the joke of it was that this ghostly 
father who had shrived me was a young- 


ster of six and twenty, or thereabouts. 
I ate. I drank. I listened to the chant- 
ing pilgrims as they passed to and fro 
through the one long street of the vil- 
lage. I puzzled over Father Jack—I 
mean Father John—and began to get in- 
terested in this highly decorative friar. 

Never had I broken fast in happier 
mood. Not only was the breakfast a 
good breakfast and my appetite one of 
the best in the world, but I was feasting 
my eyes and ears as well as palate. The 
devout demeanor of the pilgrims that 
thronged the little street before the inn; 
their fantastic and sometimes brilliant 
costumes; their songs, their chants, their 
litanies, swelling softly night and day, 
from one end of the village to the other; 
the muffled patter of their sandaled feet 
as the processions entered or left the 
village on their long tramp homeward— 
what could be more diverting, more 
pleasant to mind and heart? It was 
therefore with gladness I went forth in 
search of my new-found friend at the 
Basilica. 
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When I sought Father John in the 
confessional I found he had departed. 
It was getting on toward noon. The 
crowd was thinning out within the walls 
of the building, where the air had be- 
come dense and poisonous. I crossed 
the piazza and entered the colonade of 
the Episcopal Palace opposite. Follow- 
ing the remembered directions of my 
friend, I made my way into an upper 
gallery, where there was a huge door 
locked against me. Here I pulled a 
bell-chain and waited a reply; my sus- 
pense was curiously droll. I was alone 
in the long and lofty marble gallery of 
a marble palace that flanked two sides of 
a great paved square with an elaborate 
marble fountain in the center of it. 
Pope Sixtus V was the creator of the 
Basilica, as we see it today, and his 
statue is enthroned before it, facing 
the facade. This same pontiff, finding 
that the accumulating treasure of votive- 
offerings—many of them of great value— 


‘ was beginning to excite the cupidity of 


the Saracen pirates that scoured the 
Adriatic coast in their winged barques 
in 1586, surrounded the town of Loreto 
with fortified walls and made of it a 
miniature city that for many years was 
the capital of the papal state of Macinta. 

I was lost in revery when a voice 
cried: “Who is there?” The question 
was demanded in very choice Italian, 
by a voice in the air and uttered by 
invisible lips. It startled me, for no 
one was anywhere visible. I cried, ‘A 
friend,’”’ as is the custom of the country, 
when I had been a second time accosted, 
apparently from the ceiling; on looking 
up, I spied two monkish eyes peering 
down upon me through a small trap door 
in the roof. Asking for Father John, 
the great entrance door was speedily un- 
bolted by the pulling of a chain from 
within, and I ascended to a corridor out 
of which the several cells of the com- 
munity opened, one after another, up 
and down its whole length—thirty or 
forty of them in a row. To one of 
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these I was directed, and, on knocking, 
bidden to enter. I entered and there, 
in his brown robe, the knotted rope 
girding him, the rosary at his side, his 
sandals upon his bare feet, stood Father 
John, ready to greet me without reserve. 

It was a cosy cell, the one where 
Father John received me; rather narrow, 
perhaps, but deep enough to make up 
for that; with one small window open- 
ing upon the typical and enticing Italian 
landscape and a glorious breadth of sea. 
On the deep window-seat stood pots of 
flowering plants; over these hung a 
wicker cage with an imprisoned lark that 
from time to time lifted its voice in 
ecstasy, as if it also had taken the vow 
of celibacy and sweet solitude—having 
willingly forsworn the world and was 
glorying in it all. 

On the walls of the cell were book- 
shelves laden with volumes that I have 
reason to believe are not much sought 
after by others of his order. But let me 
There were Mark Twain’s 


explain: 
‘‘Roughing It’? and ‘‘The Innocents 
Abroad’’, “Artemus Ward’’ complete 
in one volume, ‘*The Lady of the Ca- 
melias” in the original, a few of the 
ancient classics, and a choice collection 
of the modern poets, excellent English 


and American editions. ‘The modern 
Italian poets were there, also, and to 
hear him read them in that mellifluous 
bastard-Latin was music most musical, 
most melancholy. Of course Dante was 
there, and Tasso — for Tasso was one of 
the countless pilgrims who visited the 
Holy House in his day and celebrated 
its miraculous history in verse. 

The walls of the cell were decorated 
with engravings from the London Gra- 
phic and other illustrated journals. Foils, 
masks, boxing-gloves and fishing-rods 
and tackle were artistically grouped 
among the pictures. On the huge writ- 
ing table, among a litter of manuscripts 
and letters in and out of their envelopes, 
as well as cigars, pipes, a breviary and 
tobacco jar—this last a terra cotta monk 
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with a movable cowl and a belly-full 
of ‘*Lone Jack’’—a brace of silver- 
mounted revolvers caught my _ eye. 
‘* These,’’ said Father John, noticing 
my interested glance at the weapons— 
‘“‘These are the gifts of friends who 
have found their way into my life here 
and have left a souvenir in memory 
thereof. Do you shoot?” I acknowl- 
edged that I had once shot something 
by accident,—a barn door, I believe— 
but that I was no shot, my bullets 
usually taking their own course, and I 
was always gratified and grateful when 
I returned from the chase with no guilt-" 
less blood upon my head. 

We smoked in that monastic cell, 
under the shadow of the Episcopal 
Palace, until the blue clouds poured out 
of the small window and drugged the 
lark in his cage. We discussed Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte and A. Ward and 
the luckless Henry Ward Beecher, and 
the poets from first to last, until our 
throats were parched; and then mine 
host summoned a lay-brother and called 
for the conventual wine, than which none 
is finer, for it is warranted the pure juice 
of the grape. The wine arrived speed- 
ily; the lay-brother betrayed no shadow 
of suspicion or surprise when he found 
uS waxing jovial over a stray volume of 
London ‘‘Punch’’ addressed to Father 
John with the affectionate regards of 
some English admirer; the brother was 
evidently used to that sort of thing, and 
being an Italian, probably thought that 
all Yankee monks praised God after this 
fashion. 

Father John was a fig gathered of 
Puritan thistles. Such miracles are not 
infrequent nowadays. As a youth he 
went to Rome and ripened there. Those 
who know anything of the American 
College in Rome must know something 
of its student life; something of the 
ancient palace that houses the students 
who hail from every quarter of the 
United States—from almost every state 
in the Union; something of the cloister 
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trodden for so many studious years by 
the thousands of feet that were learning 
to tread the straight and narrow path 
that leads so often to a bishopric or an 
archbishopric or in some rare cases to 
a-cardinalate. Such an one cannot for- 
get the beautiful chapel of rarest marbles 
where, when a student is ordained, per- 
haps the mass, composed for the occa- 
sion by one of the students, is rendered 
by a quartette and chorus of his fellows; 
nor will he fail to remember the lovely 
inner garden with the broad basin of the 
fountain there; nor the tradition—one 
of the many—of the wrestling match be- 
teen two students of the same class; 
begun in sport, the struggle grew more 
and more strenuous, until at last one 
seized the other and cast him bodily 
into the depths of the pool and won the 
plaudits of the enthusiastic witnesses of 
this combat of the church militant. The 
student who swam out of the fountain, 
a wiser and a wetter man, was the late 


Archbishop Corrigan of the archdiocese 
of New York; the victor was the some- 


time friend and abettor of Henry 
George, the celehrated Reverend Doc- 
tor McGlynn. Nor will he forget the 
sweet, long Summer vacations at the 
villa in the Alban Hills, or the games 
of good old American baseball, or the 
wonderful tramps through that storied 
land, from the topmost Alban peak to 
the shore of the Mediterranean, every 
inch of which is classic, be it sacred or 
profane. 

When the American college days in 
Rome were over, Father John returned 
to his native land, and, metaphorically 
rolling up his sleeves, began to make 
things lively in the town where he was 
stationed. His youthful energy had been 
corked up through all those Roman years; 
there is little use for energy in Italy save 
in the drawing of a bargain to a blood- 
less conclusion. He would brush the 
scales from the eyes of his slumbrous 
hearers and regenerate a race that had 
for many a year been taking life as they 
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found it and trying to make the best 
of it. 

He would no more of this. He came 
not to bring peace, but a sword. His 
battle cry was, ‘‘ Awake, arise, or be for- 
ever fallen!” He succeeded in troubling 
the waters and roiling them. He was 
not laying any dust in his vicinity. 

Those who were not for him were 
against him. They rushed into print. 
He was not slow to follow. It was not 
very long before wars and rumors of 
wars were disturbing the quietude of 
of other parishes miles and miles away. 

He was telling me this in graphic, 
narrative style, and I was listening while 
my glance wandered from the window 
where I sat, over all that glorious land- 
scape and back again to rest on the 
twinkling eyes of the speaker. I was 
wondering how the story of his life was 
like to end. Of course I knew where it 
had ended, but not exactly how or why 
it came to end there. Had I stopped 
to think, I might have known without 
waiting for his revelation. 

He had evidently stirred up the com- 
munity in that town of his, in the con- 
servative Middle states. He was get 
ting the better of his opponents in the 
columns of the local press. The dear 
public began to look upon him as the 
clerical lion of that part of the country 
and to be very proud of him and his 
prowess, or to fear him for his fearless- 
ness, or perhaps to hate him for down- 
ing his opponents with such apparent 
ease. 

A change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream. He was in the prime of life, in 
perfect health and happier than he had 
ever been before. He had the muscles 
of an athlete; an infallible digestion; he 
was rejoicing as a strong man to run a 
race. In the height of his success, when 
it seemed that he must sweep all before 
him, he received a peremptory summons 
to repair at once to Rome. 

A faint smile played over the features 
of Father John as he held his cigar, with 
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an inch-long ash at the end of it, poised 
in air while he seemed to be lost. in 
a revery. He asked me if I believed 
in premonitions, if I credited them. Of 
course I do—after they have been veri- 
fied and I see how true they were and 
how easily evident to the devout be- 
liever. He said when he received his 
message from Rome he felt that the hour 
of his triumph had come. Of course his 
superiors at home and abroad had learned 
of the great awakening in the religious 
and social circles of his town. He be- 
lieved he had settled the question of 
mixed marriages at once and forever. 
Superiors always know what is going on 
among the shepherds of their flock. 
Nothing ever escapes their vigilance or 
is suffered to pass unheeded. Long 
before wireless telegraphy was dreamed 
of, all that was worth knowing was 
known by the superiors almost as soon 
as it happened, even though it hap- 
pened to happen at the very ends of 
the earth. Of course they knew. all 
about him there in Rome! 

Could it be, asked he of Fate in the 
privacy of his chamber—could it be that 
they had sent for him to place him where 
he could do greater good, on a larger 
scale? Was it to be his mission to 
quicken the blood in the veins of New 
Italy? — of course Mother Church must 
keep abreast of the times. In a certain 
sense it might be like putting new wine 
into old bottles; but the old bottles of 
Italy were of goat-skin and more or less 
flexible, and after all was said it was, 
probably, the new wine they were most 
in need of to prepare them for the great 
awakening. Or it might be some office 
near the throne that needed rejuvenat- 
ing. He liked the atmosphere of the 
Vatican; it becomes more or less famil- 
iar to every student of every ecclesias- 
tical college in Rome during the years of 
study enjoyed there. Well, whatever it 
was. he was ready for it, and with a 
right loyal heart he bade farewell to 
all who were near and dear to him 
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and set bravely forth to meet his. fate. 

He was still smiling when he paused 
to relight his cigar. His smile was 
mildly - infectious. We both surveyed 
the landscape for a moment. ‘There :is 
nothing more enchanting to the eye than 
a wide sweep of the Adriatic at its 
bluest, beyond a foreground of luscious 
green, with clusters of cypress and stone 
pines to emphasize its beauty. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Father John, tossing his 
match out of the window, “‘arriving in 
Rome, I was ordered to repair at once 
to Loreto and take my place in the 
English confessional. That was some 
years ago.”’ Then, after a pause, “I 
have been here ever since!’’ We were 
both silent now, but such a song-came 
from the throat of that lark as might 
almost wing a tired soul to the gate of 
Heaven. 

He was a very busy friar and the time 


- could not hang heavily on his hands, 


So many hours a day in the confes- 
sional, It-was not often that he saw 
an Englishman or a. fellow countryman, 
Loreto is off the main line of travel. 
It appeals. chiefly, of course, to Catho- 
lics, and very strongly to them. Were 
it not so, two millions of weary souls 
would not visit the shrine of the any 
House annually. 

The tradition of the Casa Santa, 
the Holy House, is. so extraordinary, 
with its miraculous flights through space, 
borne by a legion of angels, that though 
the testimony of eye-witnesses and whole 
volumes of evidence vouch for the truth 
of it, one can but sit in awe and won- 
derment, crying from the depths- of his 
soul, ‘Lord, I believe. Help thou 
mine unbelief!’’ When the Basilica was 
closed at night, and the. numberless 
throngs were sleeping: upon the pave- 
ments of all the bye-ways in the place, 
I was led alone by my friend to enter 
the very house itself, and to see at my 
leisure what no one can see when he is 
swallowed up in the emotional multitude. 

The Casa Santa is the little house of 
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Nazareth where the Holy Family dwelt 
during the childhood of our Lord. The 
story of its transportation must be read 
in full, together with all the testimony 
bearing witness to its authenticity, to be 
at all appreciated—or even for a moment 
to be accepted seriously by the naturally 
skeptical. It found its last and final 
resting place in Loreto in the year 1295. 

Father John’s hours were numbered; 
it was only in those allotted to recrea- 
tion that I found it possible to approach 
him, even with asmile. He was in dead 
earnest when on duty; he slighted no 
one, not even the humblest, for they 
were all one to him, and of one fold. 
Nor in his hours of recreation was his 
gaiety of spirit unworthy of one in his 
high office as guardian of souls, doctor 
and director of hearts, pastor and good 
comrade. 

He brooked no nonsense when abroad 
in the streets or the highways. When an 
insolent fellow, on one occasion, insulted 
him in the presence of a mob of boors, 
Father John felled him like an ox 
with one sledge-hammer blow that had 
more weight with the paralyzed specta- 
tors than would forty tons of tracts. 

When we grew tired of sitting and 
chatting in his cell, we wandered into 
the garden of the monastery. Here, at 
the far end of it, out of sight and almost 
out of hearing, we had pistol practice, 
and he struck the bull’s-eye every shot. 
We drove to many neighboring shrines— 
where can you turn in Italy without find- 
ing one of more or less interest? He 
knew all the legends of the land, and 
told them with considerable effect during 
these delightful drives. Need I add that 
he was a capital whip?—the peasantry 
halted by the roadside in open-mouthed 
admiration as we went our way rejoic- 
ing. He kept me by him for several 
days, and I, nothing loth, might have 
tarried on and on indefinitely but for 
the notes in my notebook that were run- 
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ning short and the call for copy in the 
editorial rooms of the San Francisco 
Chronicle that even at that distance was 
forever dinning in my ears. Oh! that 
was an outing and an inning to remem- 
ber. When I was not sharing his homely 
meal at the monastery, he would join me 
at mine inn, and with his aid in the way 
of suggestion, we fared sumptuously. 

Oh! my friend; you may prate of 
wasted lives, and idleness, and the para- 
sites of the church, and all that sort of 
thing, but I fear it is little you know 
about the vital forces that are feeding 
and sustaining and strengthening it 
every hour of the four and twenty. If 
I could show you the letters that came 
to me from that friar in the south of 
Europe, letters bubbling over with 
health and happiness and the’ sweetest 
resignation; and then show you a pho- 
tograph of a young man in tonsure and 
cowl, with the calmest, clearest eves that 
ever looked out from under a placid 
brow; if you could have felt of his 
knotted biceps and known the grasp of 
his small but powerful hand; and heard 
the peal of his hearty laughter—for his 
spirit was bubbling over even there in 
his serene solitude—you would perhaps 
begin to understand why the monastic 
life, in spite of its tranquility, never 
stagnates; and why the more you contend 
against the spirit of the religious orders, 
the more they live and thrive. 

I might, in proof of this, give you the 
name and address of Father John. You 
who have done Europe as most people 
do it nowadays have doubtless passed 
almost within the influence of his mag- 
netic orbit—I wish you might have real- 
ized it at the time. But it is too late 
now. Father John is no longer in the 
flesh. His dust now mingles with the 
hallowed dust of his Brotherhood in 
some echoless cloister. ‘‘ May his soul, 
and the souls of all the faithful departed, 
through the mercy of God, rest in peace.”’ 
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By Miriam Sheffey 


MARION, 


R. MICHAEL SYLVESTER 

DODSON is the proprietor of the 
only mercantile establishment in Laurel 
Fork. His store, which stands at the 
junction of two much-traveled mountain 
roads, is the gathering place for all the 
politicians, news-vendors and weather 
prophets of the settlement. 

Occasionally the company 
mented by the pres- 
ence of a_ traveling- 
man, who never fails 
to derive a large amount 
of enjoyment from the 
sage observations which 
fall upon his ears. 

Mr. Jonathan Reuben 
Snead, or ‘‘Uncle 
Rube,” as he is popu- 
larly called, is a conver- 
sational expert. His 
acquaintances, from the 
storekeeper down, defer 
with one consent to 
his opinion, and allow 
him to keep the floor 
until he exhausts him- 
self. His conversation 
is of .so unique and 
amusing a _ character 
that he never bores or 
exhausts his listeners. 
Even the traveling-man 
looks upon the quaint 
old farmer with respect 
and shows marked ap- 
preciation of his ability 
as an entertainer. 

Uncle Rube confesses 
to three hundred 


is aug- 


“Uncle Rube confesses to three hun- 
dred pounds” 


VIRGINIA 


pounds, but it is believed generally that 
he tips the scales at a much higher 
figure. With his tremendous frame, on 
which the vast folds of flesh quiver with 
every movement, his great fat legs so 
bowed as to form an oblong spheroid 
beneath his body, his monstrous arms 
which stand out from his sides in semi- 
circles, his bald pate with its fringe 
of stiff gray hair, 
and his large, ruddy, 
smiling, moon-shaped 
countenance, he is 
“enough to make a 
hute-owl laugh, is what 
he is,’’ so he himself 
declares. 

‘*Howdy, Bud?”’ said 
Uncle Rube the other 
afternoon to the trav- 
eling-man, as the latter 
entered the store and 
took his accustomed 
place among the en- 
chanted listeners. 
‘‘When’d you git in? 
Come acrost the moun- 
tain this mornin’, hey? 
Wal, I bet you feel like 
you’d been drug thoo 
a thrashin’ machine. 
The last time I crossed 
Laurel Mountain taught 
me a lesson I hain’t 
likely to fergit. I got 
so shuck up that I like 
to never got straight- 
ened out ag’in. ’Way 
back yander when my 
son Billy and the gals 
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was little things, I hired Eunice Danders 
to stay over to my house and holpSary Sue 
with her housework and sich. She stayed 
with us nigh onto fifteen year, andI paid 
her seventy-five cents every week she 
worked and vittled her beside. Seventy- 
five cents a week, sir, and she didn’t do 
nothin’ but cook and wash and iron and 
churn and milk and keep up fires and 
split kindlin’ and carry water and holp 
along.with the children and houseclean- 
in’. Not nary a thing, sir! Sometimes 
she’d sew a little, but that was jist fer 
the sake of accommodation. She ought 
by rights to ’a’ had a neat little sum laid 
by when the fifteen years come to a end, 
but Eunice never would take no advice 
about her money, is what she wouldn’t. 
She didn’t have but seventy-five dollars 
laid up out of all them seventy-five 
centses I’d paid her, and what should 
she do but take a fool notion to git 
married on that! The fust thing she 
done was to go up to Riverside to see 
the tooth-dentist thar, and th’ow away 


fifteen good dollars on a set of false 


teeth. 
fer ten year, and she never would ’a’ 
took the false tooth craze if she hadn’t 
’a’ took the marryin’ craze fust. The 
next thing she done was to spend three 
dollars on a hand-painted chiny mous- 
tache cup. What in the name of sense 
she wanted with a moustache cup gits 
by me. She didn’t have.no moustache 
herself, and Ananias Sands, he couldn’t 
’a’ growed one to ’a’ saved his neck. 
Ananias was the feller she was a-courtin’ 
of. Then she paid out thirteen dollars 
fer one of these here trashy kitchen cabi- 
nets to put in her culinary department 
when her and Ananias was settled down 
to housekeepin’, so she said. The next 
thing she done, she spent twelve dollars 
on weddin’ finery, and handed the bal- 
ance of her seventy-five over to Ananias 
fer to git hisself fixed up in style and 
pay fer the license and other necessary 
expense. One day not long arter she 
got home from Riverside whar she'd 
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went to make her purchases, she boarded 
Ezry Dowell’s waggin and rid acrost the 
mountain to Muggins’s Station fer to 
meet Ananias and the preacher-man, 
which was comin’ in on the log-train jist 
especially to perform the ceremony. 
When Ezry come a-drivin’ back, he 
"lowed as how Ananias wasn’t on hand 
hisself, let alone the preacher-man, but 
Eunice said she’d wait fer um,— she’d 
ben a-waitin’ fer a man all her life, any- 
ways,—they’d be shore to come by-and- 
by. But, bless your life, the next day 
the mail carrier brung me word that 
Eunice said she was tired a-waitin’, and 
would I please come over to Muggins’s 
arter her with a beast? She’d love to git 
her old place ag’in, if me and Sary Sue 
was agreeable. Except fer her extrava- 
gance, Eunice is a right fair sort of 
female and a fust-class cook, so arter jue 
deliberation me and Sary Sue decided 
to fotch her back to our house. I didn’t 
have but one beast, so I rid that un and 
borried another fer the accommodation 
of the jilted damsel. When I got to 
Muggins’s thar was pore Eunice lookin’ 
like—who was it, settin’ on what smilin’ 
at which? Wal, anyway, she looked like 
she’d been sont fer and couldn’t come, 
and I felt that sorry fer her that I put 
her onto my beast, it bein’ the likeliest 
one of the two, and I rid the borried 
one. And sich atime as I did have, to 
be shore! That beast was the wust bal- 
anced animule ever I run against. His 
forequarters was too heavy fer his hind- 
quarters, and pulled him down in front 
so bad that I had to set ’way behint the 
saddle to keep him from turnin’ somer- 
sets right thar in the road. Every time 
we come to a steep place as we rid down 
the mountain, his hind quarters threat- 
ened to tumble right over his forequar- 
ters with me sorter sandswitched in be- 
tween. I hain’t crosssed Laurel Moun- 
tain sence, and I hain’t gonter cross it, 
neither, ‘specially on a borried beast. 
When I goes any place on a visit, I 
drives fifty mild up the valley and boards 
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the train at Riverside, druther than risk 
Laurel Mountain ag’in: Mose Nubbins 
driv you crost in his kivered waggin, 
hey? Wal, Bud, that’s wuss than beast- 
back. I never hear tell of Mose that I 
don’t think about the time he come to 
my yard to git acquainted with my honey 
bees. I was out a-takin’ honey when he 
come along. Meand my bees has allers 
been on the friendliest sort of terms, 
and don’t never have no disagreements. 
Wal, sir, when that little wall-eyed kid 
seed me handlin’ them critters just as 
keerless as if they didn’t carry no con- 
cealed weepins about their persons, he 
looked as if he didn’t know whether to 
git er not to git. But he stood his ground. 
Bye-and-bye here he come sneakin’ 
thoo the gate an’ up to whar I stood. 
The bees was fairly roarin’ around me, 
and so thick on my hands and face that 
you couldn’t ’a’ put down a pin-p’ int. 
Didn’t I never git stung, hey? I never 


was stung by a bee but wunst, Bud, and 
then that was when I sot down on a hor- 


net. Gosh! I jumped three feet into the 
air that time, and roused up the whole 
neighborhood. I wasn’t nothin’ but a 
six-year-old, but I kin feel the force 
of the old feller’s argiments to this 
very day. But to go back to Mose. ‘I’d 
like to git accquainted with them bees,’ 
he says. ‘You would, hey?’ says I. ‘All 
right, Bud. Jist step over to that thar 
bee-gum ferninst the ’tater-house, rale 
easy, now, and thump on the side, and 
say three times, ‘O little bees, little buz- 
zin’ bees, come out of your houses, if 
you please!’ Then shut your eyes and 
turn around twicet, and if you and them 
bees hain’t warmly accquainted by that 
time, I’m a dad-burned Dutchman,’ I 
says. Wal, sir, that young ejit marched 
plump up to that thar bee-gum, and com- 
menced a-thumpin’ and a-speechifyin’ to 
beat the band. It was enough to make 
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a wildcat bust its sides a-laughin’. The 
next thing I knowed Mose was a-splittin’ 
the air behint him. Them bees hain’t 
never come back yit, is what they hain’t. 
As for Mose,— wal, I reckon he’d ruther 
be blowed up by a cyclone than to step 
inside of my gate agin. Gosh! I do love 
a joke! I’d ruther play a joke than to 
have the finest smoke, that’s what I’d 
ruther do. 

‘*You say you’re sellin’ now for a 
house in Lynchburg, hey? I was down 
to Lynchburg wunst. It’s a right big 
sort of a place, too. Me and my son 
Billy travelled down that-a-way together, 
that’s what me and Billy done. Billy, 
he had to stop over in Roanoke ona 
little matter of horse-beast tradin’, so I 
went on down to Lynchburg by my lone- 
some. Billy didn’t like much to lemme 
go, bein’s I wasn’t used to tourin’ 
around, but I told him if things didn’t 
move out o’ my way they’d git run over. 
Arter I'd loafed around in Lynchburg 
fer a day er so, I took such a honin’ fer 
a sight of a familiar face, that I sont a 
telegraph to Billy to meet me at the de- 
pot, and I piled onto the fust train what 
come along and struck out fer Roanoke. 
When the conductor come around fer 
tickets, I gave. him mine, and he ast me 
how I expected to get to Petersburg on 
a ticket to Roanoke. ‘I don’t expect to, 
sir,’ I says. ‘I expect to git to Roanoke. 
My son Billy he sent a telegraph over to 
Lynchburg to the ticket-agent to send a 
Roanoke ticket up to my hotel, so’s I 
could git right back onto the train and 
go to Roanoke whenever the notion 
struck me. The clerk up to the hotel 
gimme this ticket this mornin’, sir, and 
I ’m jist a-goin’ back to Roanoke on it,’ 
I says. ‘But this here train’s goin to 
Petersburg,’ he says. ‘How'd you hap- 
pen to git onto the wrong train?’ he 
says. ‘Why,’ says I, ‘I jest toured 
around ontel I come to the gittin’-on 
place, and I seed a train er two standin’ 
around kinder aimless-like and I clomb 
onto the fust one that come handy,’ I 
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says. ‘It costs more to git to Petersburg,’ 
he says then, sorter significant-like. 
That dumfoundered me at fust, but 
when I come to myself I retch down into 
my pants-pocket and got out my wallet 
like money wasn’t no object with yourn 
truly, and I opuned up my rolls of bills 
and paid him the diffunce. Then I ast 
him what he thought he’d do if he was 
in my boots. ‘Have you got ary friend 
in Petersburg?’ he says. Then I sud- 
denly ricollected that Sary Sue hada 
cousin livin’ thar, and I gave him the 
address which I jist happened to remem- 
ber, and he said he’d wire ahead and ast 
her to meet me at the depot. Then I 
told him about pore old Billy a-waitin’ 

fer me ’way back yander in Roanoke, 
and how the fool boy’d take sixteen 
duck-fits if he didn’t find out whar I was 
a-journeyin’ to, and the conductor said 
he’d wire him that I was all hunky-ma- 
dory, as the sailor says. He ‘shore did 
act the gentleman, that conductor did. 
He done fer me what the lowest-down 
man in all of Laurel Fork wouldn’t ’a’ 
done. When I finally got home I sont 
him a bar’l of dressed poultry and a box 
of Virginny Beauty apples, that’s jest 
what I done. And he writ me a fine let- 
ter, too, and said the things was great, 
and I was the hot stuff, and that 1 must 
stop over in Farmville — that’s whar he 
lives when he hain’t travellin’ — to see 
him and his old woman when I was’ 
aroundabout. I got that letter put 
away in my bible, too. Wal, sir, arter I 
got straightened out with the conductor, 
Irid on to Petersburg with my mind 
easy. When I got down from the cyars, 
a fop-appearin’ young feller in a high, tall 
silk hat and a citified suit of clothes 
come a-rushin’ up to me like I was his 
long-lost brother, and grabbed my hand 
with one soft paw and my cyarpet-bag 
with the tother, and says, ‘Why, howdy 
do, Cousin Rube! I’m so glad to see ye!’ 
Then he made out like he was Sary Sue’s 
cousin’s son and that they had got my 
telegraph, and how his maw had sont 
































‘Hands off, er I'll call the police,’ | says then. ‘ ’Gwon back to your gambler’s den and 
stay there.’ ”’ 
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him down to the depot to look out fer 
me. But I drawed back and ’lowed that 
Sary Sue’s cousin Mary didn’t have no 
son, and he needn’t think he could come 
any of his bunco-steerin’ tricks on me. 
‘I’ve read all about these here confidence 
folks in the papers,’ I says. ‘Why, 
you’ve made a huge mistake, Cousin 
Rube!’ laughed the feller. ‘No, I hain’t 
made no mistake,’ I says, ‘and I’ll let 
you know you hain’t gonter git one red 
copper out of me! I hain’t as hayseedy 
as I looks,’ I says. ‘Thar’s a dern sight 
of woods back of whar I come from,’ I 
says. ‘But I’m your cousin Mary’s 
stepson,’ he says. ‘She married my paw 
jist one month ago today,’ he says, and 
he grabbed again at my cyarpet-bag whar 
the biggest part of my valuabels was. 
‘Hands off, er I’ll call the police!’ says 
I then. ‘Gwon back to your gambler’s 
den and stay thar!’ I says. ‘Don’t run 
around any more tryin’ to rob innocent 
citizens and old Confederates what’s come 
a-visitin’!’ With that I jerked away from 
his holt and busted thoo the crowd, with 
him a-tearin’ full tilt behint me. I hol- 
lered ‘Stop thief!’ but he didn’t stop wuth 
a cent. I bounced into the fust train 
what come my way, and arter journeyin’ 
around in Richmond and Washington 
and Baltimore and New York for three 
weeks er sich a matter,I managed to get 
back to Roanoke whar I found Billy 
fairly standin’ on his head about me, 
and wastin’ good money on telegraphs 
and dee-tectives and advertisements try- 
in’ to find out whuther I’d liter not. I 
told him if I wasn’t big enough to take 
keer of myself,I’d like to know who was. 
‘I hain’t no baby!’ I says. ‘I don’t need 
no guardeen! And if I hain’t had a pic- 
nic — whew!’ Still, Billy’s face looked 
mighty good to me, and I was powerful 
glad to git clost to him agin. I hain’t 
seed that fop-appearin’ young feller 
since, is what I hain’t, and I don’t want 
to see him, neither. Not long arter we 
got back to Laurel Fork a letter come 
from Sary Sue’s cousin Mary sayin’ how 
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disappointed they was not to see me. 
She said she’d sont her stepson to meet 
me, but I had took him. for a confidence 
man, and nothin’ he could say er do’d 
convince me that he was harmless and 
law-abidin’. She said as how it was the 
biggest joke in Petersburg, and that I 
must come ag’in soon, as she wanted to 
lionize me at one of her receptions. Me 
and Sary Sue decided that we’d jist as 
soon be took in by bunco-steerers as to 
be lionized. We hain’t been thar yit, 
as we don’t want torun norisks. That 
fop-appearin’ young feller may have been 
Sary Sue’s cousin Mary’s stepson, but 
he shore did have the right slope fer a 
confidence man. And that was the onli- 
est time I ever was to Lynchburg! 
‘*‘When me and Billy was comin’ home, 
we stopped over in Cloverton to see my 
niece, Mary Ann Biddle, her that was 
Mary Ann Snead. We shore was treated 
like fightin’ chickens up to Cloverton. 
They jist toted me and Billy around on 
a silver waiter, and they gimme the best 
of what was goin’ jist like they give him. 
And eat! My sakes! We don’t know 
nothin’ ’bout eatin’ out here in Laurel 
Fork. Looked like folks didn’t live fer 
no other purpis but to shovel in ice- 
cream and cake and waffles and straw- 
berry preserves and fish and pie and hot 
rolls and gravy and chicken and ham 
and sich as these and sech as those. I 
jist wish you all could ’a’ seed the room 
Mary Ann put me into. It was all white 
and gold, dainty and sweet enough fer a 
bride, with little jimcrack cheers and 
tables and a little jimcrack bed that a 
baby wouldn’t ’a’ been safe inside of. 
I slep’ on the floor and sot’on the radia- 
tor which looked tol’able substantial. 
The bath-room opened right off of my 
bedroom, but I never tooken but one 
bath, and if I ever git fergiveness fer 
that I’ll never take another. I turnt on 
both of them forceps, hot as well as cold, 
and clomb into the tub without thinkin’ 
of takin’ its dimensions. And the first 
thing I knowed I was wedged in so tight 
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that I couldn’t move hand ner foot, and 
thar was them hot -and cold streams 
comin’ out of them forceps in a perfect 
solution. I yelled till I mighty near 
busted out my lights,but I couldn’t make 
myself heerd above the roarin’ of them 
mighty waters. Finally the hired man 
happened to-come to my room to see if 
my toothbresh was in order, er some sich 
foolishness, is what he done. He heerd 
me a-hollerin’ and a-splutterin’ in the 
bath-room, so he busted right in thar 
and fished me out afore I was plum 
drownded. I thought he’d kill his ugly 
self a-laughin’, and I paid him a whole 
quarter not to tell the folks on me. 
When I want to git washed I’ll git wash- 
ed in the river, that’s what I'll git 
washed in. I like plenty of room to 
splash about, and I don’t enjoy bein’ 
hampered by no new-fangled bath-tub. 
Me and Billy stayed over Sunday in 
Cloverton, and Mary Ann taken us to 
meetin’ in one of them high-toned city 
meetin’- houses. And everybody was 
dressed so fine that it was a plum sight. 
Pretty soon arter we sat down, the big 
music-box commenced a tweedle-dee-in’ 
and a toodle-doo-in’, and then a feller 
got upto sing. Whew! Looked like I 
wanted to thump my stick on the floor, 
and th’ow my hat out of the window, 
and shout, ‘Glory Hallelujah!’ Looked 
like I could see the pearly gates and the 
golden streets and the cherrybims and the 
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serryphims with their harps and viols 
around the gre’t white th’one. Looked 
like I could hear the robins and the blue- 
birds ag’in like I used to hear um when I 
was a little feller trottin’ thoo the Spring- 
time woods with paw. Looked like I 
was back on the banks of the old creek to 
home with my willer switch and fishin’- 
line, watchin’ fer specklers and listenin’ 
to the wind in the bushes and the mur- 
murin’ of the stream. Looked like I was 
settin’ with maw on the old porch in the 
twilight while she sung that song, ‘ Rock 
of Ages!’ Fer that’s what the feller sung, 
sir. Not to no high-fa-lutin’ chune, 
neither, but the same old ‘Rock of Ages 
that our grandmothers and mothers and 
sweethearts used to sing. Wal, they had 
more music out of the music-box, and 
more singin’ and more prayin’ and more 
readin’ of the scripter, and then the 
preacher commenced to preach. Gosh! 
Sich a sarmon as that was to be shore! 
It knocked me all to flinders, and sot my 
heart to thumpin’ same like a churn- 
dasher. As that young preacher-man 
stood up thar afore all them sports 
with his voice ringin’ out like a sil- 
ver bell, makin’ the sweet old bible 
truths so simple and plain that a 
wayfarin’ man though a fool couldn’t 
be dumfoundered — whew! I jist 
kain’t talk about it. Mike Dodson, 
politicts is the next thing in order. 
The floor’s yourn, sir. I’m thoo!’’ 








MAN has felt that there was nothing inanimate, from the beginning of time. 


tion has always been in advance of his reason. 
The oneness of things is being demonstrated in these days; that is all. 
Some philosophies have pushed this oneness of 


where. 
spirit are but manifestations of force. 


His intui- 
His poetry has led his science every- 
Matter and 


things to the end of maintaining that all matter is illusion and that our thoughts themselves 
are illusions and we ourselves but a dream within a mighty dream, * * Life is but force. 
Matter holds together by force. Matter, therefore, has life. This is a logic irrefutable, to 
a mind in touch with the progress of study in all the sciences in this time.”—/rom “The Law 
of Love.” by William Marion Reedy: The Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York; two dollars 
buys it. (A delightful volume of swift and beautiful essays by a master of American 
prose. The themes are: “The Law of Love,” “The Greatest Woman Poet,” “Ginx’s Baby,” 
“The Two Eaglets,”“A Gypsy Genius,” “Brichanteau, Actor” and “A Golden Book.”) 
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BALLADE OF PRAIRIE GRASS 


I 


years ER, billowy wonder, have you fled? 
Loving the softness of the moccasin, 
And him that wore it —- decked in warrior’s 
red — 
Ah, love more fond the earth has never 
seen! 
Foll’wing so close that naught might go 
between, 
Violet you left to keep Spring’s calendar — 
Sweet flower that on your bosom loved to 
lean — 
And answer for you to the Evening Star. 


II 


Could not the wings that over you were 
spread, 
Brushing your waves to sweep their music 
in, 
Waken again the heart so famish-ed 
And hold you where for ages you had been? 
Nor maidens, passing grace of dusky 
sheen, 


Baldwin, Kansas 


WYOMING 


i? majesty of wide, uncumbered space 
Unroll the mighty meadows of the West 
That Nature, by a touch of subtle grace, 
With marquetry of matchless bloom has 
blest. 


All things that pulse and thrill with vital sap, 
Wind-brought from forest-belt and moun- 
tain-height 
Afar, they gather in their ample lap 
And weave them in a rainbow of delight. 


Warm golden chromes and mellow crimsons 
glow 
Through shadowings of olive and maroon, 
And high, the thistle-poppy’s cup of snow 
Out-glimmers like a lambent harvest moon. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


With hands so fair, could not your beauty 
mar, 
Charm you to battle grass whose lusty 
green 
For you, now answers to the Evening Star? 


III 


O fleeing Grass, if on our knees we pled — 
Trailing the hunter to his dark demesne, 
You might not stay — to lonely spirit wed,— 

Nor leave a fading color on the screen, 
Nor seed to burst again to life serene — 
Yet on those dreamy levels, dim and far, 
Our hearts behold again your ancient 
scene — 
But here for you, answer to Evening Star! 


ENvoy 


Prince of the region, ruling well I ween, 
We know not where, nor haply what you 
are; 
Hearken, we pray, and though our love be 
mean — 
For love we answer to the Evening Star. 


A. A. B. Cavaness 


PRAIRIES 


Above, the changeless turquoise-blue is 
spread, 

Until the painter, Sunset, shifts the scene 

And rims the plain with bales of flaring red, 

Their inter-spaces washed with beryl-green. 


But Darkness, with inexorable march, 
Treads down the carmine into dun and seal, 
And from the heavens’ murky-velvet arch 
Great stars strike sharply forth like points 
of steel. 


Ah, then, let him whose boast is human 
might, 
To sound all magnitude man may possess, 
Stand in that sweep of unknown space and 
night — 
An atom in the wide, black loneliness! 


Harriet Whitney Durbin 
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By William Forster 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, 


RIPPING his poised oar tensely, 

alert and ready, Captain Stubbs 
watched the methodical movement of the 
boat-steerer’s tobacco-stained jaws and 
the unswerving stare of his squinting 
eyes. From over his shoulder came the 
dank, nerve-tingling sea-smell of the 
whale close aboard, and he bowed his 
back expectantly as he heard the quick 
grunt of the Kanaka, in the bow behind 
him, as he hurled the harpoon. Instinc- 
tively, at the first gleam of the boat- 
steerer’s yellow teeth,Captain Amos dip- 
ped his oar with a mighty heave, and 
with ‘‘Starn’ll — starn’ll—lively now!”’ 
beating on his ears, felt the bending ash 
crack and give way under his straining 
muscles — with a yell of dismay he shot 
head-first over the whaleboat’s gunwale— 
and awoke, sprawled on the white floor 
of his own kitchen. 

‘‘Great Jehosophat!’’ muttered the old 
captain, clambering back stiffly to the 
hubbly surface of the battered haircloth 
lounge from which he had rolled, and 
rubbing his bewildered eyes ; ‘‘thought I 
was back in the old Dreadnaught’s boat, 
fast to a whale; darned if I hadn’t 
ruther a-gone overboard than stove my 
shoulder on that floor! The blame rheu- 
matiz had just got easy — now I s’pose 
I’ll hev’ to set up half the night rubbin’ 
in ile.” 

Captain Stubbs got on his feet with a 
groan, that changed swiftly into an ex- 
clamation of wonder as his gaze fell on 
the round face of the loudly ticking 
ship’s clock screwed to the kitchen wall. 

“It’s arter ‘leven!’’ he said aloud; 
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‘‘where in thunder’s Lem? I never 
knowed him to stay out as late as this 
afore since we’ve been keepin’ house to- 
gether—the store’s been shut up more’n 
an hour’n a half. Mebbe he’s mad 
cause I told him if he was fool enough 
to give up smokin’, an’ go spend his 
evenin’s goin’ to revival meetin’s jest to 
please Ca’line Taylor, ’twan’t no sign 
I’d got to, an’ I didn’t want to hear no 
more hints ’bout my gittin’ converted an’ 
jinin’ the church — but that ain’t no 
reason why he shouldn’t hev been home 
afore this. I’m a good mind to put 
on my ile-skins an’ go over to Mis’ 
Taylor’s!” 

The old man clumped over to the win- 
dow and pulling aside the curtain peered 
into the blackness outside the drenched 
and rattling glass. 

‘**Rainin’ an’ blowin’ !”’ he said to him- 
self, dropping the curtain, ‘‘I cal’lated 
this arternoon when we got that thunder- 
storm there was a no’theaster behind it; 
hope none o’ them Summer boarders 
over to the Wessagusset House has got 
ketched out in the Horse Race in gas- 
leeners! They’ll get wet an’ some 
scairt, if they ain’t wuss off! 

‘“‘Darned if I can make out what Lem 
sees in Ca’line Taylor,’’ the captain 
commented, wriggling painfully into his 
rubber boots. ‘“She’s ’bout as good 
lookin’ as a dried-up sculpin an’ sourer’n 
a crate o’ lemons, yet Lem’s crackin’ on 
sail arter her like all possessed, but I’ll 
bet when she gits a towline on him he’ll 
wish he’d sheered off.’’ 

A muffled pounding on the kitchen 
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door interrupted the captain’s thoughts 
and he hastened-to open it, admitting a 
yellow-clad man dripping moisture, who 
blinked silently at the light of the kero- 
sene lamp. 

‘‘Peter Crowell!’’ blurted Captain 
Amos, in manifest surprise, ‘‘what on 
airth be you doin’ ’round here, this time 
o’ night — ain’t nothin’ come ashore 0’ 
the beach, has ther?’’ 

The visitor removed his sou’ wester and 
rubbed his grizzled whiskers with a 
knotty fist. 

‘*T jest come up for a minnit to inquire 
if Cap’n Higgins was to home?’’ he re- 
marked hesitatingly. 

*“‘He ain’t!’’ answered the captain, 
anxiety in his voice. ‘He went out 
arter supper an’ I s’posed he was goin’ 
to take Ca’line Taylor to meetin’ — he’s 
been doin’ it reg’lar for the past month 
—but I don’t see what in time’s become 
o’ him! I was just goin’ over to see if 
Mis’ Taylor was sick or suthin’ an’ 
Lem was sorter standin’ by.” 

The man in the doorway cleared his 
throat energetically. 

‘**I s’pose I got to tell you, Amos,’’ he 
said huskily. ‘*Tain’t no use backin’ 
an’ fillin’! Cap’n Higgins’ dory has 
come ashore on Pratt’s Beach, bottom-up 
with her bow stove in; no oars in her, 
nuthin’ but Lem’s sou’ wester, foul in the 
painter. I’ve been down to the beach 
ever since it begun to breeze up,” he 
continued, setting his lantern on the 
floor, ‘‘ ’cause I thought mebbe some o’ 
my new traps off Pig Rocks Shoal 
might drag in on the flood tide — fust 
thing I made out was Cap’n Lem’s dory 
poundin’ in on the beach.”’ 

**S’pose’n she did!’’ cried Captain 
Amos shrilly, ‘‘Lem wan’t in her tonight 
—’course he wan’t! Didn’t I jest tell you 
he’d gone over to Mis’ Taylor’s? D’you 
s’pose he’d be such a darn fool as to go 
out head-on to a no’theaster—for nuthin’? 
They ain’t a Summer boarder in the hull 
of Fairport that’d be lubber enough for 
that!” 
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The bearer of ill-tidings crossed to the 
stove and lifting the lid spat forcibly into 
the gleaming fire. 

‘‘That’s jest what he done,’’ he said 
dubiously, ‘‘for he borrered Sime Hodg- 
kin’s oars, out of the fish-house, ’bout 
nine o’clock, an’ when Sime asked him 
where he was goin’ he said that warn’t no- 
body’s business but his’n!’’ 

Captain Amos’ squat little body 
seemed to shrink visibly and he jammed 
his sou’wester over a face suddenly set 
in rigid lines—white and haggard. 

‘*I’m a-goin’ down to the beach,’’ he 
said fiercely. ‘‘I don’t believe nothin’s 
happened to Lem—I ain’t goin’ to!” 

In the lee of the fish-house the little 
captain was striving desperately to insert 
a roller under the bow of Simeon Hodg- 
kin’s hauled-up Winter dory when Peter 
Crowell, wheezing and spent, finally 
overtook him. 

“What be you tryin’ to do, Amos?”’ 
he demanded when he got his breath. 

“I’m goin’ arter Lem!’’ Captain Hig- 
igns’ partner answered doggedly. ‘‘Him 
an’ me ain’t got nobody but each other 
an’ mebbe he’s out there now hangin’on 
to the oars or suthin’ — Lem’s a good 
swimmer; mebbe he’s callin’ — callin’— 
bear a hand, will yer? He ain’tso young 
an’ spry as he useter be an’ he can’t last 
long—heave!”’ 

Straightening his bent back Captain 
Stubbs clapped his hands to his mouth 
—asailor’s trumpet — and whirled his 
face seaward. 

*‘Lem!” he bawled hoarsely, in the 
teeth of the gale,“‘hold on, shipmate, I’m 
a-comin’ !’’ 

“Good Lord!’’ gasped Peter, ‘‘ Amos 
is goin’ crazy, sure’s a gun. I cal’lated 
he’d take it almighty hard—him an’ Lem 
Higgins have been together most ever 
since they was born—but I didn’t s’pose 
he’d go looney. ‘‘’Tain’t no use, 
Amos,”’ he said soothingly, ‘‘the dory 
wouldn’t live five minnits in the Horse 
Race if we could git her that far to wind- 
"ard. Hadn’t you better come along 
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up to the house with me? Mebbe 
tomorrer—’’ 

Captain Amos shook his head. 

“T reckon I can go back to the house 
alone,’’ he said dully, ‘‘I know well 
enough ’twon’t do no good to git the 
dory off, but I cal’late I didn’t know jest 
what I was doin’, for a minnit—yes, I’m 
all right, but I got to git used to bein’ 
alone, now, allus!” 

The hours he sat in the familiar 
kitchen, staring dumbly at the red light 
from the stove’s tilted covers, thinking 
with quivering heartstrings of his lost 
comrade, drifting through the night and 
the storm to his grave in the pitiless sea, 
seemed a nightmare of agony to Captain 
Amos. 

‘An’ I called him a fool!’’ he thought, 
a sudden bitter sob choking in his throat 
— ‘now I can’t never take it back. I 
allus sorter b’lieved we’d go together 
when the time come, an’ it seems as 
though I couldn’t stand it,’thout Lem; I 
dunno what I’m goin’ to do, an’ nothin’ 
*bout it!” 

Faintly to the captain’s sorrow- 
drowned consciousness, woven ghostlike 
with the rush of the gale outside, came 
the lilting echo of an old sea-chantey; 
mechanically the words strung them- 
selves together in his brain: 


“ Home, dearie, home, it’s home you ought to be, 

Home, dearie, home, in your own coun—tree 

Where theashand the pineand the hem—ce— 
lock tree 

They all grow together in North Amer—i—kee!” 


The little captain jumped to his feet. 

‘‘That’s Lem!’’ he whispered, “an’ 
he’s a-comin’ back to let me know he’s 
drownded, same’s old man Armstrong 
that was loston the Asia did to Sam 
Whalen. Well, I ain’t a-scart o’ Lem—’’ 
curious shivers chased each other rapidly 
up and down the old man’s spinal col- 
umn—‘‘not if he’s comin’ to take me 
on the last vi’age with him, but—’’ 

The door flew open and out of the 
blackness and the crying of the wind, 
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a tall, lank figure—hatless, soaking; the 
butt of a dilapidated cigar drooping from 
between his grinning lips — stumbled 
into the kitchen and paused—the Colos- 
sus of two rapidly widening puddles. 

“Had to beat all the way ’round the 
Neck afoot an’ it’s blow’n’ fifty miles an 
hour!”? remarked the apparition dis- 
gustedly. 

‘‘In God A’mighty’s name, Lem Hig- 
gins, if you’re a livin’ man an’ ain’t riz 
out o’ the Horse Race, where hev’ you 
been an’ what ails yer?’’ demanded Cap- 
tain Amos with bulging eyeballs. 

‘Livin’ man? Course I’m a livin’ 
man,’’ returned the gaunt one, choosing 
his words with difficulty. ‘Jest been 
over to Wesh — Weshgusset House with 
Bill Thomas, mate o’ the Hiram Jen- 
kins, playin’ seven-up. Ca’line wouldn’t 
hev me — said ’t looked ’bout the same 
to her as marryin’ both of us, ’cause 
you’n me wouldn’t never live apart, an’ 
she didn’t cal’late to be no Mormon! 
Kinder threw me on my beam ends, for I 
reckoned it’d be sorter pleasant for both 
on us to hev’ a woman ’round the house 
—-don’t care now, lesh hev’ a drink, an’ 
darn wimmen!”’ 

The ghost from the Horse Race pro- 
duced a partly filled flask and extended 
it, smiling a trifle vaguely. 

“Rowed Jim Hallett over to the 
P’int,’’ he commented, swaying unstead- 
ily, ‘‘an’ some darn fool must hev’ set 
the dory adrift. Had to walk back bare- 
headed ’cause I lost my sou’wester som’- 
eres; ain’t seen nothin’ o’ the dory, hev’ 
ye, Am?”’ 

Captain Amos drew a long breath. 

*‘Do you mean to say that you was 
cal’latin’ to marry Ca’line Taylor an’ 
bring her here to live, an’ ’cause she gin 
you the mitten you pulled over to Fort 
P’int in a no’theaster an’ got full an’ 
scairt everybody to death?’’ he roared 
wrathfully. ‘‘I swun to man, if you 
want’ older’n I be, n’ wet, an’ come 
back from the dead, I’d take a rope’s 
end to you, Lem Higgins!” 
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RS. STEVENS sat on the low step 

at her kitchen door, shelling beans. 
The gay September sunshine came bold- 
ly through the thinning leaves of the 
great elm in the back-yard and danced 
about her in delight. A saucy breeze 
stirred the leaves with mock tenderness, 
laughing to itself as the poor,aging things 
scraped against one another in a vain 
endeavor to reproduce the gentle mur- 
murs of their youth; then it pounced 
upon Beersheba Stevens, loosening curly 
tendrils from her black hair, and fanning 
the color in her cheeks to a more vivid 
brightness. She lifted one little rough- 
ened hand to tuck back the refractory 
locks. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder if we had frost 
soon,’’ she said aloud; ‘‘I’ll have to 
cover up the chrysanthemums before 
many nights. The Summer is gone, 
sure enough.”’ 

She shivered and her brilliant coloring 
paled a little. That was what the 
preacher said last mght. She gave up 
the pretense of work, setting the pan on 
the steps beside her with a quick, de- 
cided motion. She put her elbows on 
her knees and propped her chin upon 
her hands. 

A protracted meeting was in progress 
at the crossroads church, and the coun- 
try folk were greatly stirred by the new 
preacher’s zeal and eloquence. The 
meeting was now drawing to a close and 
last night he had endeavored to reach 
the few who yet remained obdurate. 

‘¢*The harvest is past, the Summer is 
ended, and we are not saved!’ ” he had 
cried, the ring of genuine earnestness in 
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his voice, his hands stretched out im- 
ploringly. His eyes, misty with longing, 
had for one moment caught and held 
Beersheba’s; then his glance had passed 
on to her husband, sitting beside her, 
big and stolid. 

“Not saved!’’ he cried again; ‘‘and 
the Summer is ended! Oh, careless 
daughters, why sit ye at ease in Zion, 
content with earthly love and peace, 
while the shadow of eternal death hangs 
over your nearest and dearest?” 

Beersheba heard nomore. She turned 
upon her husband, looking in terror lest 
the shadow should have already fallen on 
that beloved head. A sudden realiza- 
tion of his danger and her own sin over- 
whelmed her. 

She had married him six years before, 
when she was eighteen and he twenty- 
five—married him with many misgivings, 
which he had hardly overcome by an art- 
ful resort to scripture authority. 

“It says the ‘unbelieving husband’ is 
sanctified by the wife, Bee,’’ he had 
urged; ‘‘you can see it for yourself, as 
plain as plain. Are you goin’ to cut me 
out o’ my onechance o’ salvation and go 
to heaven all by yourself?’’ 

To this argument Bee had yielded. 
Billy was evidently searching the scrip- 
tures already. She never knew that his 
old mother, then on her death-bed, and 
passing away in the odor of sanctity, 
had coached her son for the occasion. 

‘*She’ll make you a good wife, Billy,’ 
the old lady had declared. ‘‘She’s 
mighty sperited an’ high-strung, an’she’s 
got a heap o’ fool notions from that ole 
foot-washin’ Baptist pa o’ hern— he like 
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to ’a’ bit my head off when I got her to 
join the Methodists — but she’s a lovin’ 
little thing, an’ fore-handed an’ clean as 
a pin an’ her pa left her a mighty nice 
farm. I ain’t objectin’ to her good looks, 
neither, though I don’t set as much store 
by’em as youdo. An’ then she’sa 
real good Christian, an’ I’m willin’ to 
die an’ leave you to her an’ the Lord.”’ 

They were married at the old mother’s 
bedside, and Bee had _ tended her gently 
in the last weeks of her life. They talked 
often of Billy’s conversion as Bee sat be- 
side her in those last days. It was the 


one cloud which, to the mother’s eyes,. 


lay on their bright horizon. 

“Don’t you never fret him about it, 
daughter,’’ she urged. ‘‘Billy’s a mighty 
mild-spoken boy, but he’s got his pa’s 
own temper when he gits stirred up. 
Folks used to say I managed Billy’s pa, 
he gave me my own way so much, an’ he 
was so easy-goin’ an’ peaceful. I’d get 


so mad when they said it! But Billy’s pa, 


he’d just laugh. ‘‘Long’s you know how 
’tis, I ain’t carin’ what they think,’ he’d 
say; ‘I’d be ashamed to have sich a fool 
fer a wife I couldn’t let her run her end 
o’ things,’ he says; ‘an’ a woman that’s 
got sense enough fer that has got sense 
enough to let her husband’s end alone, 
an’ that you’ve allus done, Polly’, an’ 
he’d kiss me an’ go on. But land! if 
I’d ’a’ meddled where I hadn’t ought to 
’a’ meddled, there’d ’a’ been a tale to 
tell! An’ Billy’s just like him. His pa 
never joined the church, neither, till the 
year afore he died; but I allus did be- 
lieve he was converted when he was too 
little to remember it, an’ I sorter think 
it’s the same way with Billy. An’ I 
think the Lord sets more store by right 
livin’, anyways, than He does by a big 
perfession.’’ 

This was comforting doctrine, though 
it contradicted the teaching of her child- 
hood; and in the strength of it she and 
Billy had lived six happy years. Their 
affection was a by-word among the neigh- 
bors, who regarded their prolonged love 
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affair with the amused tolerance of 
grown people for the play of children. 
The men laughed ‘at him, with a secret 
envy of a fellow whose wife was as 
pretty, and as dainty in her dress, as 
when a girl; the women regarded Billy 
as a model husband, and opined that 
they too might be able to dress up and 
make love to their spouses if they had 
no children to work over, morning, noon 
and night. In her own heart Bee had 
felt herself superior to the other women, 
old and tired-looking, whose husbands 
had forgotten their courting ways. But 
today her sins had found her out. 

‘*I’ve been in league with Satan,” she 
thought. “I’ve been helpin’ Billy on 
the broad road to hell, blindin’ his eyes 
an’ makin’ him think he was as good as 
he ought to be. Lord, don’t punish 
Billy for it! It ain’t his fault near as 
much as mine! Help me to bring his 
lost condition home to him, an’ I’ll be 
willin’ to give up my sinful earthly hap- 
piness. If Billy can just get converted, 
I’ll be willin’ to be his servant the rest 
o’ my life; I'll be willin’ to die right off; 
I’ll be willin’ to give him up any way 
You say if You’ll just save his precious 
soul!’’ 

Two tears stole down her cheeks, 
wrung from her past happiness; but she 
had covenanted with heaven, and she 
meant to keep her word. When Billy 
came from the barn that evening and 
filled the wash-basin on the shelf out-: 
side the kitchen door, the customary 
appetizing odors floated out to greet him 
and he saw Bee’s trim little figure mov- 
ing about the stove, but she did not 
come to meet him as usual. 

‘““Why, what’s up, little woman?’’ he 
called, cheerfully splashing the water 
over his head and neck. ‘‘Got anything 
so partic’ lar for supper it'll spile if you 
come to tell a fellow howdy?’’ 

Bee came slowly to the door. 

‘*We’ve got to do different from what 
we've been doin’, William,’’ she said 
impressively. 
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‘‘William!” gasped Billy, lifting his 
round, blonde face from the basin, his 
mild blue eyes stretched to their utmost 
limit, while small streams trickled from 
his ears and chin. ‘Whatever is the 
matter, honey? Are you sick?’’ 

“It’s you that’s sick, William. Your 
soul is sick unto death, an’ I’m responsi- 
ble for it; I’ve been so taken up with 
you I’ve forgot God -- an’ you goin’ 
straight to hell! But I see my duty at 
last, and I’ve set out to save you. I’m 
goin’ to mortify my earthly affections an’ 
start in to lovin’ your soul. I’m goin’ 
to stay here an’ tend to your poor perish- 
in’ body —I can’t see as you’d get 
religion any better from not havin’ 
decent cookin’—but I’m goin’ to stay as 
your spiritual sister, an’ not as your 
wife. I’ve moved my things into the 
spare room, an’ I mean to stay there.” 

Billy’s jaw had dropped from pure 
amazement at the beginning of this 
speech, but he recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to dry his face with his usual 
calm deliberation. Bee’s brave words 
died in her throat: they had cost her 
so much, and Billy heard them so un- 
moved! Had he sinned past his day of 
grace? Had her repentance come too 
late? 

He hung the towel in its place and 
stepped into the kitchen. 

**You’re clean wore out, little girl,”’ 
he said, kindly. ‘‘Set down and let me 
put supper on the table. Moon’s full 
tonight,” he went on, as she walked 
silently back to the stove in front of him, 
‘tan’ we'll take a ride, ’stead o’ goin’ 
to meeting. We'll just take a night off 
an’ rest.”’ 

**Oh, William, it’s the chariot o’ salva- 
tion I want to see you ridin’ in! You 
must come to church an’ let Brother 
Barclay pray for your poor lost soul. 
I’m never goin’ ridin’ with you again. 
I’ve been livin’ in sin for six years, an’ 
now I’ve quit.’’ 

*“Well, you are the beatin’est little 
woman,” said Billy,indulgently; ‘‘you’re 
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standin’ there talkin’ like a plumb fool, 
an’ so pretty an’ sweet that the sensi- 
blest woman in Mizzouri ain’t to be 
thought of beside you. Do you know 
you ain’t kissed me since I come in?” 

He started to put his arm around her, 
but she sprang away. 

“Don’t you ever try to kiss me again, 
or I’ll have to go!’’ she exclaimed. 
“I tell you we ain’t man and wife any 
more till you come and get forgiven!” 

“But, honey, it ain’t the way to make 
aman want to be forgiven, this ain’t; if 
you just went on like you been a-doin’ 
I’d be a heap more apt to join the 
church.’’ 

‘I’ve been listenin’ to that lie o’ 
Satan’s for six years, William Stevens, 
an’ I’ve most Jost you your soul. Now 
I’ve set out to save you, an’ by the 
Lord’s help I mean to break your stub- 
born will.”’ 

‘**Well, you’l] need all the help you can 
get,’’ said Billy, calmly; ‘‘you’ve cut out 
a thunderin’ big job.” 

He turned and went out. Bee thought 
he had forgotten something at the barn, 
and hurried to put supper on the table 
against his return. She was greatly 
troubled; but her faith in prayer, as well 
as her knowledge of Billy’s placid nature, 
assured her that he could not long resist 
the means of grace, now that she herself 
had returned to the path of duty. She 
waited for him a few moments, and then 
saw him in the buggy, driving down to 
the house. 

‘*Supper’s ready, William!’’ she called. 

**T’m goin’ into town,” he answered, 
driving on without stopping. “I want 
to see a fellow there about a new seedin’ 
machine. I'll get supper at the hotel. 
I’ll be back time you get home from 
meetin’, ’’ and he was gone. 

Beersheba sank on the doorstep and 
burst into tears. Supper at the hotel! 
Billy, her Billy, plunging into open dis- 
sipation! She rose mechanically at last 
to put away the untasted supper, and 
then fell upon her knees. When the ser- 




















vice opened she was in her accustomed 
place, without Billy for the first time 
since her marriage. She found an op- 
portunity to implore the minister to pray 
for her husband; but to the neighbors 
she only said fhat Billy had gone to town 
on business. She declined all friendly 
offers to “‘go home and set up with her 
till Mr. Stevens come;’’ and indeed 
when she returned his light was already 
burning in their bedroom. She shut 
herself into her appointed exile and 
passed a sorrowful night. In the morn- 
ing she again laid siege to Billy’s soul. 

**Now look here, little woman,”’ said 
her husband, ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to be pes- 
tered to death about my soul. If you 
want to carry on like a plumb fool I 
reckon you'll have to do it; but I ain’t 
goin’ to be preached at nor called names; 
nor I ain’t goin’ to church another single 
timc till you quit this blamed foolishness 
an’ find out who’s the head o’ this house. 
The first word you say to me about 
religion I’1l go down to old man Martin’s 
to board as sure as my name is Billy 
Stevens.” 

There was a look in his blue eyes and 
a set to his square jaw which were new 
to Beersheba. Her heart died within 
her, and as he strode out the door her 
tears bedewed the towel with which she 
wiped her dishes. She did not dare to 
approach the subject again. Sally Mar- 
tin had angled openly for him in his 
unmarried days, and she was the only 
girl in the neighborhood who was not 
a professor of religion. She told herself 
that for his son’s sake he must not go 
to old man Martin’s. 

But though she dared not speak to 
Billy, the longing of her poor little heart 
to save him could not be suppressed. 
Whenever he came about the house she 
betook herself to prayer. Her voice was 
clear and penetrating, and her words 
winged with the earnestness of a full 
heart, found their way into every cranny 
of the little house, as she confessed 
Billy’s sins to heaven and prayed for 
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his forgiveness. Billy replied to these 
petitions by going out to the barn, slam- 
ming the door behind him. She looked 
to the cold weather to drive him within 
reach of the means of grace, but when it* 
finally arrived without doing so she be- 
came alarmed for his health. One after- 
noon she went to the barn determined to 
promise to. pray henceforth in secret if 
he would return to the house. She 
found him comfortably ensconsed in the 
harness-room, where a bright wood fire 
crackled in a new stove. He received 
her politely, but coldly, and she hard- 
ened her heart against him; or, as she 
expressed it when she went back to the 
house and once more betook herself to 
prayer, she found strength to persevere 
when she had almost yielded before the’ 
enemy. 

The long strain was telling upon her. 
It had been impossible to hide the 
breach between them from the neighbors” 
curious eyes. That they were no longer 
seen together at church was of itself 
enough to rouse the gossips of the sur- 
rounding country; and for some time 
after the meeting closed Bee had been 
tormented by visits from nearly all the 
women of the church. She had sent 
them about their business with a vigor 
which freed her from their presence for 
some time to come, while she herself, 
after each repulse of the invaders, had 
flown to her room in an outburst of tears 
and repentance. No good resolutions, 
however, could make her proof against 
the next temptation. She would atone in 
private, in sackcloth and ashes, for the 
angry declaration to old Sister Jones that 
Billy was an angel and that they were 
never so happy in their lives; but when 
Sister Hay followed in Sister Jones’ 
wake the assertion was sure to be re- 
peated. Not that those good ladies were 
deceived. 

‘*My land!”’ said Sister Jones at the 
missionary festival, ‘‘ain’t I got two eyes 
in my head?”’ 

As those organs were somewhat bulb- 
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ous, and decidedly crossed as well, their 
existence was a self-evident fact which 
no one ventured to dispute. 

‘‘Ain’t. I seen her gettin’ puny an’ 
peaked all Fall?’’ went on Sister Jones, 
in her usual belligerent tone. ‘‘She 
never misses church and Sabbath school 
any more’n she used to when he went 
with her; but you don’t catch her at 
social gatherin’s like this any more. 
Looks like she runs from all of us. It’s 
my opinion Billy Stevens has took to 
drink.’’ 

‘‘Well, it’s that or worse,’’ said old 
Sister Biggett. “I'll tell you what I 
heard last time I was there.’’ Her voice 
fell to a whisper, and her auditors drew 
their chairs closer. ‘‘You all know I 
been knowin’ Beersheby Walker ever 


since she war knee-high to a duck. / 
never feel no call to go ’round to Beer- 
sheby’s front door an’ knock if I don’t 
want to; an’ I thought if I went into 
the kitchen without warnin’, real friendly 
‘like, I might sorter surprise her into con- 


fessin’ the trouble that’s on her heart. 
When I went in she warnt there, so I 
passed on into the hall, an’ I heard Beer- 
sheby a-prayin’ fit to break your heart. 
She war confessin’ to the Lord that she’d 
been coverin’ up Billy’s sin, an’ prayin’ 
for him to be forgiven for what he was 
doin’.”’ 

She paused and sighed. Her hearers 
looked disappointed. 

“What was it he was doin’?” they in- 
quired eagerly; ‘‘didn’t she say?’’ 

“I do think she was just about to 
say,’’ admitted Mrs. Biggett in some 
embarrassment, as the scene rose vividly 
before her mind’s eye, ‘‘but that dratted 
cat o’ hern run right between my feet as 
I was standin’ sorter leanin’ forward like 
—I was just about to call to make sure 
she knowed I was there—an’ I was most 
upset, an’ scairt to death, an’ I hollered, 
an’ Beersheby come runnin’ out, lookin’ 
like a ghost, an’ I says, ‘Beersheby,’ I 
says, ‘what has Billy Stevens been 
a-doin?’ He’s just killin’ you some- 
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ways,’ I says, ‘an’ you can’t hide it, so 
’taint no use to try, an’ you'd better set 
down an’ tell old Sister Biggett all about 
it,’ 1 says.’ 

‘*What did she say?”’ 

‘Say! She didn’t say nothin’. She just 
took hold o’ my arm an’ marched me to 
the door an’ locked it right in my face! 
I believe Billy were drunk in that house 
that minute! I sorter cut my eye in ata 
window as I went by, an’ she was watch- 
in’ from the inside an’ pulled all her 
shades down all ’round the house. I 
stopped by an’ told Martha Perry about 
it, an’ she went up there that very after- 
noon, but she couldn’t even get in the 
house; it was locked an’ bolted — doors, 
winders, an’ all.”’ 

The men held aloof from the gossip. 
Martha Perry’s brother, as Billy’s old 
chum, was supposed to know a deal more 
than he told; but as he told absolutely 
nothing, his knowledge,real or supposed, 
gave little comfort to the neighborhood. 

The new pastor, Brother Barclay, was 
the one person to whom poor Bee con- 
fided her troubles. He lived near the 
other church on the circuit, several miles 
away, and preached at the crossroads 
every other Sunday. He had seen Billy 
at church, and had noted his great size 
and somewhat. ox-like appearance; but 
before he had come to the Stevenses in 
his round of visiting Billy had ceased to 
attend church; and when Bee had in- 
vited him to dinner her husband had so 
far violated the rules of hospitality as to 
remain in the barn until his departure. 
Still he could not reconcile Bee’s tearful 
account of his wickedness with his recol- 
lection of Billy’s placid countenance. 
He prayed for him fervently, but went 
away puzzled. 

‘‘She seems .hysterical to me, my 
dear,’’ he remarked to his wife when 
he went home. ‘‘The man didn’t look 
like such an outbreaking sinner. As 
soon as you are well enough you must 
go to see her; you can manage her better 
than I can.” 
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Mrs. Barclay was ailing for several 
weeks, and had not yet made the in- 
tended visit, when one morning a woman 
dismounted at the gate and knocked at 
the parsonage door. Mrs. Barclay 
opened it. The woman’s face was 
covered by a heavy veil, but her voice 
had the low, thick utterance of one who 
has cried to the verge of exhaustion. 

‘Is Brother Barclay at home?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*No, he won’t be back before dinner. 
But can’t I help you in some way? 
Come in and let me try.’’ 

Bee wavered a moment, and then 
yielded to the kindly touch on her arm. 
Preachers’ wives are accustomed to re- 
ceive the confessions of their husbands’ 
flocks and to both women it was entirely 
natural that she should take his place. 
Bee sat down, refusing dully an invita- 
tion to remove her hat. She put up her 


hand mechanically and pushed back her 
veil; her features were swollen with cry- 


ing. 

‘*Why, you poor child!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Barclay; ‘‘what is it that distresses 
you so?’’ Something in the full, sym- 
pathetic voice touched Bee’s pain- 
numbed heart. She gave a long, gasp- 
ing sob, and looked up in her ques- 
tioner’s face. 

“T’m goin’ to town to see a lawyer,” 
she said. ‘I’ve got to get a divorce.’’ 

‘*Has your husband been so unkind to 
you?” asked Mrs. Barclay. 

Her lip quivered. 

‘*He’s the best husband anybody ever 
had,” she said. ‘‘Oh, I couldn’t call 
Billy unkind!’ 

‘*Then why do you want a divorce?’’ 

“TI don’t want it! I don’t! But I’ve 
got to. He’s an awful sinner, an’ I’ve 
got to leave him. I wish I’d died first.’’ 

Her tears overflowed. 

“What is the trouble, dear?” 

The color rose in Bee’s face. 
eyes sought the ground. 

‘Tell me about it,’’ urged Mrs. Bar- 
clay. ‘‘Perhaps I can help you.” 


Her 
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She shook her head sadly. ‘‘He 
played cards, on Sunday,’ she said in 
an awed voice. 

‘*Yes?” said the minister’s wife sym- 
pathetically; ‘“‘but what was it made you 
think you should get a divorce?” 

“Why ¢that,’’ said Bee, puzzled. ‘‘He 
played cards---on Sunday. I can’t do 
one thing with Billy, Sister Barclay; he’s 
gettin’ worse and worse; it’s my sin in 
not givin’ him up. I’ve got to come out 
an’ be separate an’ not touch the un- 
clean thing, or the Lord never can save 
him.’’ Her voice died out in a sob. 

Mrs. Barclay suddenly remembered 
her husband’s account of the couple at 
the crossroads church. She rose to the 
occasion. 

“Stop crying, child. Drink this water 
—slowly. Now sit up and tell me what 
you mean. Is your only ground for 
divorce from your husband the fact that 
he played cards on Sunday?”’ 

“TIsn’t that enough?” asked Bee in 
surprise. 

“It wasn’t supposed to be enough 
when the New Testament was written,’’ 
said Mrs. Barclay dryly; ‘‘but go on. 
Did he do it once, or does he do it every 
Sunday?” 

*‘Oh, no! Just yesterday— never be- 
fore!’’ . 

‘‘Why did he do it yesterday.”’ 

‘*He—I—he was mad.”’ 

‘What about?” 

“He played cards Friday — Friday 
night in the house. He never played 
before in his life,’’ she went on, eager 
to defend her fallen idol; “he didn’t 
know one card from another till that 
very day.’’ 

‘*Why did he learn that day?”’ 

‘*Well, he—Billy don’t ever get mad, 
Sister Barclay; it ain’t like him at all; 
but he did get mad Thursday night be- 
cause I—I sang; out in the barn; and I 
—prayed out there.’’ 

‘*Why did you do that?’’ 

‘‘He won’t come to the house any 
more, except for his meals and to sleep. 
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He stays up at the barn. I pray for him 
all day, and all night, too, pretty near, 
but he won’t come nigh. An’ last Thurs- 
day night whilst I was washin’ the dishes 
I felt like my prayer was about to be 
answered, an’ if I’d go up tothe barn 
an’ pray an’ sing some of the hymns his 
good old ma loved, his hard heart would 
melt an’ he’d get converted. I slipped 
up to the barn, an’ he was here, him an’ 
Jim Perry. I knew he’d run off soon as 
he heard me prayin’, same as he did at 
the house—’’ 

“‘Do you mean to say you prayed out 
loud?” 

‘‘Why, of course. How could Billy 
hear me if I didn’t? He said he’d quit 
me if I ever talked religion to him again, 
an’ I just had to pray where he could 
hear me.” 

‘‘Well, go on. 
barn — ” 

‘An’ he was there with Jim Perry. I 
slipped up to the door an’ locked it right 
easy—he keeps the key on the outside— 
an’ I begun to pray an’ sing. He tried 
the door once, an’ then he kep’ quiet so 
long I thought the blessed work was 
done, an’ I unlocked the door an’ went 
in—an’ there warn’t a soul there.’’ The 
bitterness of the disappointment filled 
her eyes once more. 

**Of course,’’ said Mrs. Barclay; ‘‘they 
‘got out at the window and went to the 
house.”’ 

Bee stared. 

‘*How did you know?’’ she demanded; 
“did Billy—or Jim Perry—’’ 

““No indeed; I just guessed it. Go 
on. You went back to the house and 
found them in the kitchen—” 

“Yes, said Bee, still mystified; “an’ 
oh, I never saw Billy look like that be- 
fore! He got up an’ says, ‘If you’re 
through with your c-cat c-concert at the 
b-barn—’”’ 

“Stop crying,’’ said Mrs. Barclay, 
sternly. ‘*Drink some water. There. 
Now go on.” 

‘ *T’ll go back up there,’ he says, an’ 


You went to the 
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Jim Perry burst out laughin’, an’ Billy 
looked at me like he hatcd me, an’ went 
out. He wouldn’t speak to me next day, 
an’ when I went. home from class-meet- 
in’ that night there was a bright light in 
the sittin’-room, an’ I went in, an’ he 
was there—him an’ Jim Perry an’ two 
other men—sittin’ up playin’ cards in 
his own mother’s house that he always 
said he loved—’’ she paused, choking 
back the tears. 

‘*What did you do?” 

‘There warn’t but one thing I could 
do. I snatched the cards out o’ Jim’s 
hand—he was just about to deal ’em— 
an’ I got ’em in the stove before any- 
body could move. Then I says to Billy, 
*You’ll never make your ma’s house a 
den o’ Satan whilst I’m alive’; an’ I 
walked into my own room an’ locked the 
door.”’ 

‘*What did Billy do?’’ 

“I thought maybe he’d kill me, an’ 
except for it’s bein’ a sin for him,.I 
wished he would. But next day he just 
looked through me like I warn’t there. 
He went to town an’ didn’t get back till 
late; an’ Sunday, when I came home 
from church he an’ those same men were 
locked up in the sittin’-room, an’ the 
turkey I’d cooked Saturday for Sunday 
dinner, an’ cake an’ everything, an’ they 
played cards till twelve o’clock at night.’’ 

‘*T should think they would!’’ exclaimed 
the minister’s wife. ‘‘You’d better be 
thankful he did nothing worse.’’ 

Bee stared. 

‘“Why, child, do you suppose any man 
alive that ig a man would be ordered 
around like that by a woman?—let alone 
by his own wife? He wouldn’t be worth 
saving if he did. You ought to be 
ashamed of_treating him so.”’ 

“I didn’t want to do it,’’ protested 
Bee, tearfully. ‘‘I was tryin’ to bring 
him to repentance.”’ 

“Well, it’s a mighty poor way to go 
about it. Bringing, indeed! I call it 
prodding, myself. You ought to learn 
manners from your Master; He doesn’t 
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nag people; His rain comes down on the 
just and the unjust alike. He loves them 
all, but He respects their wills, and 
leaves them free to choose. What we 
narrow, intolerant people need is to learn 
a little of the Lord’s fine politeness!’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I see! I see!’’ cried Beersheba. 
“T never thought about it that way be- 
fore. And I don’t need a divorce at all!’’ 

‘*You’d need it if you were married to 
John Barclay,’’ declared that gentleman’s 
wife, candidly; ‘‘it wouldn’t be safe to 
go home without it — and there isn’t a 
better man in the Southern Methodist 
church. If I had shamed him like that 
before his friends I don’t believe I’d go 
back, even with the divorce to protect 
me. But your Billy—if you go home 
and beg that man’s pardon as hard as 
you ought to, I believe in my soul he’ll 
forgive you!’’ 

Bee had brightened visibly in the last 
few minutes, but now her face fell. 

‘I’m afraid he don’t love me any 
more,’’ she said tremulously; ‘‘he said 
I was a plumb fool.’’ Her shamed voice 
sank to a whisper. 

‘*He hit the nail on the head that time, 
don’t you think?”’ inquired the minister’s 
wife with a meditative and impartial air. 
‘‘Don’t spoil everything with foolishness, 
child; you know he loves you—the poor 
soul!’”’? She broke into sudden laughter. 

Bee looked at her dubiously for a mo- 
ment, and then yielded to the wholesome 
contagion. It cleared her mind like a 
breath of the north wind. She rose to 
go. Mrs. Barclay went with her to the 
horse-block and patted her shoulder as 
she started to mount. Bee caught her 
hand and kissed it. 

“T’ll love you to my dying day,” she 
said impulsively; “I’m goin’ to bring 
Billy to see you real soon.”’ 

She galloped off through the crisp 
morning air. The earth lay flooded with 
sunshine. Field after field over the 
billowing hills was covered with the ten- 
der green of the young wheat, while 
others showed only the deep brown loam 
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which told of rich harvests already 
gathered and of rich harvests yet to be. 
Great stacks of wheat straw lifted their 
tawny gold against the brilliant blue of 
the sky. The elms and maples, stripped 
of their gorgeous leafage, revealed the 
Winter beauty of branch and twig in all 
their delicate tracery. The whole great 
fruitful earth lay beneath the heavens, 
laden with the benediction of work well 
done, resting in blessed anticipation of 
work that was yet to come. Beersheba 
could not put it into words, but her heart 
sang with the earth. She felt, without 
understanding, the patience of nature’s 
laws, their beauty, and their sure frui- 
tion. She was steeped in sunshine, 
through and through; the air went to her 
head like wine. 

She tied her horse and tiptoed around 
to the barn, lest Billy should hear her 
coming and flee. She knocked softly at 
the door of the harness-room, and, re- 
ceiving no answer, opened it timidly and 
peeped in. Billy was sitting there de- 
jectedly, his face buried in his hands, 
too far gone in misery to heed the sounds 
about him. She drew her breath in 
sharply and sprang toward him. 

‘*Billy, oh, Billy!’’ she cried. She fell 
on her knees beside him. ‘‘Will you 
ever forgive me, Billy? I’m so sorry— 
I’m so ashamed, and oh, I love you so!’’ 

Billy had started at the sound of her 
voice, and now sat looking at her, too 
amazed for speech. Was he dreaming? 
He put out one great hand to touch her 
cheek, but she caught it in both her own 
and pressed her face against it, wetting 
it with her tears. There was no doubt 
in his mind about the reality of the 
touch. He bent down and lifted her to 
her old place on his knee. 

‘*Did you come back to me, honey?’’ 
he asked softly. ‘‘There; don’t cry, 
little woman, don’t cry.’’ 

“Oh, I want to cry, Billy; I’m so 
happy—and so miserable! I’ll never do 
it again! You're a thousand times better 
than I am. I’ll never set up to teach 
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you again. I ain’t fit to be called a 
Christian.’’ 

**VYou’re the best one ever I saw,’’ said 
Billy, stoutly; ‘‘you just got some kind of 
a maggot in your little head here lately; 
I knowed you'd get over it.” 

They sat and comforted one another 
in a tenderness which scarcely admitted 
of speech. Then gradually they poured 
into one another’s ears the wretchedness 
of the past few weeks. At last Billy 
pressed her head down on his shoulder 
again and laid his big hand gently 
against her cheek. 

‘*There’s something I oughter tell you, 
honey, that’ll maybe make you think I’m 
mighty mean. I’ve been goin’ along 
sorter easy-like all these years, puttin’ 
off joinin’ the church out o’ pure slow- 
ness, I reckon. I didn’t like to join in 
protracted meetin’, because that looked 
like bein’ pushed into it; and when ’t 
warn’t protracted meetin’ one Sunday 
was as good as another. But that night 
Brother Barclay preached about the Sum- 
mer bein’ over, and you turned around 
and looked at me, I saw how mean I’d 
been, and how patient an’ sweet you’d 
waited. You didn’t know I was noticin’, 
honey, but I kep’ thinkin’ about it all 
next day, an’ when I come in that night 
I meant to tell you, soon as I went in- 
side, that I warn’t goin’ to keep you 
waitin’ any longer, an’ I’d join the 
church that night. 

**Billy!’’ gasped Bee, her arms around 
his neck; ‘‘Billy!’’ 
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‘**But, honey, when you took on that- 
a-way, I just couldn’t. Looks like a man 
ought to go in free, an’ not be drove 
like a steer. I ‘lowed you’d get over 
your notion, an’ when you did I’d join; 
an’ I will, Wednesday night. It’s Brother 
Barclay’s week to be at our church for 
prayer-meetin’, an’ we won’t be sepa- 
rated any more.” 

Bee clung to him in silence for a mo- 
ment. Then she sat upright, holding 
herself away from him, one hand against 
his breast. Her face was clouded with 
trouble. She had ‘‘shamed him before 
his friends’’— the words stuck in her 
memory; could she accept his generosity 
and leave him to bear that reproach? 
Billy watched her anxiously, wondering 
what was in her thoughts. Suddenly she 
turned to him again, resolve shining in 
her eyes. 

‘**Billy,”’ she said, ‘‘don’t join the 
church Wednesday; wait till Sunday. 
There’s somethin’ I ought to do first, 
an’ I want to do it Thursday—that’s 
Thanksgivin’ day. I want Jim Perry an’ 
those other two men to come to Thanks- 
givin’ dinner. I’ll give you the best 
dinner you ever eat in all your life, Billy 
Stevens; an’ after dinner you all must 
play just one game o’ cards with me 
sittin’ there lookin’ on!’’ 

Billy gaped in wonderment. Then a 
titanic chuckle shook his mighty frame. 
He caught her to his breast in delight. 

“Well, if you ain’t the beatin’ est little 
woman!’’ he exclaimed. 








fe is not you alone who know what it is to be evil; 
I am he who knew what it was to be evil; 
I too knitted the old knot of contrariety, 


Blabb’d, blush’d, lied, stole, grudg’d, 


Had guile, anger, lust, hot wishes I dared not speak, 
Was wayward, vain, greedy, shallow, sly, cowardly, malignant; 
The wolf, the snake, the hog, not wanting in me, 
The cheating look, the frivolous word, the adulterous wish, not wanting, 
Refusals, hates, postponements, meanness, laziness, none of these wanting. 
— Walt Whitman: “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry.” 
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THE LOGICAL NEXT STEP, NOW THAT CITIZENS ARE 
BOLDLY ENJOINED FROM FREE SPEECH WITH THEIR 
FELLOWS, IS TO ENJOIN THEM FROM VOTING, AND 
NO ONE NEED BE SURPRISED IF SUCH AN ORDER 
IS ISSUED ANY DAY BY ONE OF OUR MASTERLY JUDGES 


By John Mc Govern 


Author of “The Fireside University,” “The Golden 
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Censer,” etc. 


I 
THE LOGICAL NEXT STEP 


HE American citizen could today, I 
believe, arguing by analogy, be 
legally enjoined from voting. If, there- 
upon, he voted, the judge could visit his 
wrath upon his victim by both fine and 
imprisonment. 

In taking this action, the ordinary 
magistrate would exercise no more aston- 
ishing and royal power than he has al- 
ready arrogated. 

‘“‘Junius’’ said to the English nation: 
“Let me exhort and conjure you never 
to suffer an invasion of your political 
constitution, however minute the instance 
may appear, to pass by without a deter- 
mined, persevering resistance. One pre- 
cedent creates another. They soon ac- 
cumulate and constitute law. What yes- 
terday was fact, today is doctrine.” 

In Cook County, Illinois, where Chi- 
cago is located, I count in the present 
year-book nearly thirty absolute monarchs 
reigning concurrently. 

It is the custom of ‘‘a brilliant array of 
eminent counsel” to prepare a writ of in- 


junction, forbidding the citizen and tax- 
payer, for instance, to peaceably dis- 
suade, or to voluntarily contribute funds 
for railway transportation. The magis- 
trate affixes the order of the court to the 
writ. He may thereupon hale the citizen 
into court, try him without jury, and sen- 
tence him to immediate imprisonment 
without appeal. Further, if the citizen 
have contributed funds to an association, 
the magistrate may reach forth into that 
treasury and take out of it a thousand 
dollars, or more. 

Nearly the same royal edicts have been 
published, I believe, at Boston, in West 
Virginia, in Colorado and elsewhere. 

By royalty I mean such royalty as ex- 
ists at Berlin and St. Petersburg—abso- 
lute and non-consitutional. 

Where are we at? How came we 
there? Let us look backward, and see 
if we can form any opinion. 


II 
THE ORIGINAL COMPROMISE 


This country was not easily gotten to- 
gether. It was not easily kept together— 
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1861—and now that empire and bee-hive 
motif seem accomplished, it must be at 
the individual expense of the worker-bee. 

In ashort sketch of George Washing- 
ton, printed in these pages, it has been 
stated that he saved his country twice. 
The first time he was a radical, that is, 
a rebel. The second time, like Ben 
Franklin and with him, he was an oppor- 
tunist. Opportunism means, ‘‘After us 
the deluge.”’ 

The ‘‘Documentary History of the 
Constitution,’’ published by the Bureau 
of Rolls of the State Department, though 
it cannot of course reveal the secrets of 
the constitutional conclave at Philadel- 
phia in 1787, still does give to us the 
letters of Washington, Jefferson, Sam 
Adams, Patrick Henry, Madison, John 
Adams, Humphreys, George Mason, 


Monroe, Franklin and other Fathers. 
After reading a thousand pages of these 
letters it is easy to see that the United 
States (Colonies) was in a bad way in 
1786, with plans for three republics, all 


to fight one another. It is plain as day 
that, in order to avert this anarchy—(that 
was Washington’s own word)—each little 
state was given an equal voice in the 
making of a compact. Because nobody 
could make the agreement respectable 
save Washington, and because he was to 
be first president, an office was made to 
fit the big man, and much to his own re- 
gret. Because of the vivid jealousy of 
the little states, the senate was set up. 
Because of a general fear of the whole 
structure, the judiciary was set up on an 
untried (and thoroughly erroneous) plan. 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire did 
not sit in the conclave. Then the wob- 
bling document that came forth from 
Philadelphia went to the nine states’ 
conventions that must adopt it to make 
it organic law. I have never yet read of 
anybody who liked it, or thought it a 
square deal as applied to the population 
of the United States. But George Wash- 
ington was tiredof fighting for Quakers 
and peace-loving Dutchmen, and this 
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‘compact was the best he-could obtain. 


He was, in politics, a democratical-re- 
publican, exactly like Jefferson, as his 
letters clearly prove. ; 

No sooner were copies of the proposed 
compact mailed to the radical Fathers, 
like Sam Adams, Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, Jefferson and others, than they 
expressed the bitterest disappointment. 
Patrick Henry declared the death of 
liberty on the day the constitution went 
into effect, and not even his deep ad- 
miration for the Father of. his Country 
could allure him toward what he deemed 
to be an act of treachery to the rights of 
man. The books also tell how the aged 
Sam Adams was cunningly led to accede 
to the terms of the new scheme of gov- 
ernment. Nothing but the vast prestige 
of George Washington carried things 
through, and we all got aboard the leaky 
transports of Secession and Government 
by Injunction. Even Jefferson became 
an Opportunist out of pure regard for 
Washington and Franklin. 

It was human to hope for a free gov- 
ernment — yet not with thirteen colonies 
jockeying for a start. 

Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, 
Henry, Sam Adams and Monroe were 
well settled in the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. James 
Madison was a protege of Jefferson and 
a marvelous student of human govern- 
ments. Unfortunately for freedom, John 
Adams was the second president and 
appointed Marshall chief justice. John 
Adams gave our country a bad_ backset 
toward English caste. We never got 
over it, and never can, except by revolu- 
tion, which no sane man, after reading 
French history, should encourage. In a 
word, despite Washington, Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson, John Adams’ ideas 
proved to be fittest for survival among 
English-speaking people. The rights of 
man, which we learned at Paris from 
Rousseau, faded before the rights of birth 
as expounded by the eminent counsel 
Blackstone at London. Though Andrew 
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Jackson might slay the dragon of Usury, 
the treasury is once more run in the in- 
terest of money-mongers, and it is in- 
deed an unlucky ex-treasury official who 
is not today at the head of some colossal 
bank where the public money, sur-taxed 
from the people, is furnished free, to be 
lent back at interest to the tax-payer it 
was taken from. When the government 
sold the New York postoffice, it lent the 
purchaser [the Standard Oil’s main bank] 
for nothing, enough money to pay for 
the property. 

We never hear of a magistrate enjoin- 
ing any such thing as that. 

When De Tocqueville, the French law- 
yer, came to America and made his bril- 
liant study of our democracy, he took 
special notice of the vast powers of our 
judiciary. He thought it worked toward 
liberty, because of the jury system. In- 
junction and Contempt had not then sup- 
planted trial by jury. 

The imperial toga was possibly at the 


tailor shop, ready to be fitted, in Grant’s 


time, Summer of 1880. Nothing, in my 
opinion, but Jim Blaine’s own ambition 
stayed it. Perhaps that is why, at Min- 
neapolis, in 1892, I heard the second 
generation of Americans marching night 
and day, with the mystic and magnetic 
chant of “Blaine, Blaine, James G. 
Blaine!’’ Yet I always condemned 
Blaine, for he had been the first man to 
betray liberty in the house of representa- 
tives. The robustuous Reed was a mere 
understudy of the first czar, Blaine. 


III 
TEACHING WORKMEN TO RIOT 


Secession brought war. In the war 
the prominent citizens who enlisted 
mostly got killed; the prominent citizens 
who stayed at home and called loudly 
for more war got vastly rich. The cop- 
perheads, who opposed the war to the 
end, I believe, lent all the money, at 
from 100 to 200 per cent. interest. The 
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war set one of the littlest states, New 
Jersey, making corporations for general 
use, as a cobbler makes shoes — better 
yet, as Nobel made nitro-glycerine, for 
general explosion. These corporations, 
so far as the people knew or cared, were 
empowered to build railways. We had, 
in those days, heard of England’s favor- 
able experience, and viewed the idea 
with complacency. 

In order to build a railway, say in 
southern Michigan, or from Chicago to 
Cairo, first a charter was obtained for 
six dollars and twenty-five cents. Then 
the state granted so many thousand acres 
of land asa bonus. Or, as in southern 
Michigan, agents secured, from the trus- 
tees of each township, bonds as an in- 
vestment. I myself, a printer’s appren- 
tice, helped to set the type and print the 
bonds and coupons for several townships 
in St. Joseph County, Michigan, in aid 
of the Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad. 
At last, in the territories, west of the 
Mississippi, congress made grants of 
alternate sections for a score of miles 
on each side the right of way, and the 
public domain was sliced off to pro- 
moters, hundreds of millions of acres at 
a clip. 

Next, men got to railroading as a 
business, not as a graft, and this is what 
I am coming at. Two corporations 
viewed each other with all the hatred 
of dog and cat. In Ida Tarbell’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Standard Oil’ there are several 
accounts of what was doing, vi et armis, 
when one railroad tried to cross another 
or enter another’s ‘‘territory’’. Now 
came, for the first time, ‘‘the brilliant 
array of eminent counsel.’’ By their ad- 
vice, track-layers and track-workers were 
drilled and armed. If one railroad were . 
to cross another, an injunction was 
secured. The battle was fought always 
on the Lord’s Day, while the brilliant 
array of eminent counsel, inspired by a 
spirit of devotion which we may impute 
to them, and by a timely policy which 
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we know they possessed, sat placidly in 
the best pews of the most fashionable 
churches. 

It was the brilliant array of eminent 
counsel that taught to the railroad sec- 
tion-man, or track-layer, the art of Sun- 
day riot and other disorder that has come 
down to him with his laborious and dan- 
gerous calling. 

The judges and the lawyers had about 
thirty years’ practice in the application 
of injunctions before it came the work- 
ingman’s turn to be enjoined. 

Meanwhile, there arose upon the. in- 
choate world of land grants, watered 
stock and injunctions, a promoter and 
speculator in law and practice such as 
the world never saw before—Jay Gould. 
His motto was: “ First, catch your 
hare’’—that is, a judge. He therefore 
chose one Judge Barnard. For an ini- 
tial foray, Mr. Gould confiscated the 
Erie Railway, and the state of New Jer- 
sey gave him temporary shelter. But 
the McHenry stockholders (Englishmen) 
refusing to be otherwise comforted, and 
having reserved a ticket to Sing Sing 
prison for Mr. Gould, he partly regretted 
his act—that is, he returned to the Mc- 
Henrys a covered carriage filled with 
currency and securities to the extent of 
six million dollars. This, I believe, was 
his last act of restitution to any of his 
victims. He was able to take over the 
Atlantic & Great Western, the Wabash, 
the Missouri Pacific, the Western Union 
Telegraph, without giving them back — 
or any part of them. In combination 
with Tom Scott and A. J. Cassatt, Mr. 
Gould fomented the greatest strike that 
America or the world had seen. This 
was in 1877. 

The railroad workmen, so carefully 
educated in Sunday riot by the brilliant 
array of eminent counsel, set to work on 
their own initiative and destroyed ‘‘mil- 
lions’’ in well-worn property, for which 
the tax-payers long afterward paid Scott, 
Cassatt and Gould, with interest at six 
per cent. 
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Up to this time, the eminent counsel 
had kept the Injunction as a sacred pipe 
to be used only in the wars of corpora- 
tions. The state militia and the Federal 


troops were believed to be amply efficient 
in power to overthrow strikers, reduce 
wages, and lengthen hours of labor. 
And this condition lasted until 1894, in 
the reign of Grover Cleveland. 


IV 


RISE OF THE INDUSTRIALS 


Gradually, through the logical union 
of production with transportation, as in 
coal and oil, the industries also began to 
incorporate. The “industrials’’ were 
listed on the Stock Exchanges, and 
today nearly every green-grocer is a cor- 
poration. ‘‘Henry Jones, (inc.) Clothes 
Repaired”’— is not at all an impossible 
business sign. 

In its essence, a corporation is a 
wicked device whereby three or more 
men dare do as corporate personalities 
what three unincorporated men would be 
sent to jail for doing. 

Before I come to 1894, there is another 
thread of discourse to be taken hold of— 
the protective tariff. I believe Henry 
Clay’s idea of his pet high tariff was 
about fifteen per cent.-ad valorem. The 
Civil war necessitated a war tariff. Thus 
we may join the two ills—Secession and 
Injunction — that were dodged by the 
Fathers, 

The buyers of the United States bore 
taxes that raised the price of a spool of 
common cotton thread to forty cents in 
northern Indiana in 1865. Not only a 
war tariff but an income tax that fell 
entirely on the fortunate was established, 
and the supreme court of the United 
States found this income tax to be con- 
stitutional. War taxes being no longer 
necessary, the income tax was one of the 
first to be repealed—in 1868 or 1869. 

Then Mr. Pig Iron Kelley and Sam 
Randall, of opposite political parties, so 
as to fully represent the Pennsylvania in- 
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dustrial corperations, revealed the dogma 
of ‘‘infant industries,’’ like Mr. Car- 
negie’s, Mr. Rockefeller’s and those of 
the three anthracite basins. During the 
year that Mr. Carnegie saved his infant 
industry. at Homestead by the aid of 
Pinkerton’s full company of warriors, I 
believe Mr. Frick, then the overseer or 
taskmaster, afterward testified that the 
suffering Mr. Carnegie’s corporation 
cleared $21,000,000 after paying Captain 
Pinkerton and burying all the dead. 


V 
“ASSISTING” IMMIGRATION 


As soon as nearly every three property- 
owning democrats had been turned into 
a soulless corporation all over the land, 
the corporations began to think of a pop- 
ulation on which to operate. First the 
railroads and thereafter the ‘‘industrials’’ 
began to drill, agents to operate in Eu- 
rope, with the stereopticon,; and more 
vividly still, with their incorporated im- 
aginations, to allure the workingman of 
the Old World into the New World. 
While armies of the unemployed were 
marching through Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, after the Chicago Fair, steamships 
were disembarking thousands of Greeks, 
Italians, Magyars,-—yes, even Huns and 
Circassians. As I write, one ship brings 
at one voyage 1,000 young Hungarian 
men. The president is nettled and every 
corporate employer is angry that he 
cannot tear down the bars that Sand-Lot 
Kearney put up, so that Canton might 
empty its millions of diseased and de- 
generate Chinamen upon a_ market 
wherein the once free American working 
parent, with ever increasing apprehen- 
sion, is striving, with his decreasing 
wages, to protect and educate his ‘family 
on the standard of 1860. The war tariff, 
once a military necessity, has been 
doubled. It has probably accelerated 
the tide of our immigration four-fold. 

When Mr. Cleveland pretended to 
reduce ihe tariff, he failed to veto a bill 
that increased it. And he was the great- 
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est vetoer who ever lived. When Mor- 
gan gave his coal miners twenty-five 
cents a ton more wages, he raised the 
price of coal at Chicago one dollar and 
seventy-five cents a ton. 

When the democratic party, as a 
strategic move, reenacted the income 
tax, the supreme court of the United 
States, in spite of history, in spite of its 
own amour prope, promptly found the 
tax unconstitutional. It was a most 


glorious day for corporations, protective 
tariff and immigration. 


VI 
A KING IN A _ DRESS-COAT 


Many years ago, in a magazine named 
‘*The Forum,’’ Moncure D. Conway, 
one of the greatest of living philoso- 
phers, published an exhaustive article 
entitled ‘‘A King in a Dress-Coat.’’ 
This meant, the president of the United 
States. His executive, judicial and 
legislative functions were named. His 
commandership of both army and navy; 
his power to initiate treaty-making at 
will; his consequential power to impli- 
cate the nation in war; his awful legisla- 
tive potential—he alone equal to two- 
thirds of all the congressmen and all the 
senators — all this Dr. Conway made 
plain. And that was decades before the 
president became King of the Philip- 
pines, Prince of Porto Rico, Count of 
Panama, and Marquis of Guam, with 
reigning pro-ccnsuls_ in those unhappy 
provinces. It is necessary to speak of 
the King in a Dress-Coat, because the 
federal judges are also his pro-consuls, 
and because government by injunction— 
now learned by the smallest of country 
judges, was precipitated by Mr. Cleve- 
land through orders to his eminent coun- 
sel, Olney, in 1894. 


VII 
“PULLMAN - GROSSCUP - DEBS 


Mr. Pullman, (inc.), was at industrial 
war ‘in the alleged American city (inc.) 
of Pullman, afterward decreed to be 
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illegal. -Mr. Debs, of Terre Haute, In- 
diana, and the Railway Union of work- 
ingmen of which he was president, asked 
Mr. Pullman to arbitrate. Mr. Cleve- 
land asked Mr. Pullman to abitrate; Mr. 
Pullman refused, and got to the sea- 
shore. Mr. Debs boycotted the Pullman 
sleeping-cars. Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Ol- 
ney and Judge Grosscup, through Mr. 
Pullman’s other friends, attached maili- 
cars to the rear end of trains of Pullman 
cars and Judge Grosscup (the same mag- 
istrate whose Chicago ninety-nine-year 
lease decision was reversed in March, 
1906, by the United States supreme 
court) enjoined Debs, Burns and others 
from uncoupling Pullman sleepers if they 
were ahead of mail cars. As everyone 
knows —even the slow and ponderous 
Mr. Cleveland—the customary place for 
mail cars was and is up in front, where, 
in case of collision, they may be ground 
to splinters between Pullmans and loco- 
motive. 

The writ having been issued, Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney employed and 
paid a brilliant array of eminent counsel 
to come to Chicago and accuse Mr. Debs 
et al. of having uncoupled the cars. Mr. 
Debs was arrested for contempt, denied 
the charge, asked for a jury, was tried 
partly, then was finally tried by his ac- 
cuser and judge, Mr. Grosscup. This 
accuser, judge and finder of verdict 
found Mr. Debs guilty and immured him 
for a protracted term in the county jail 
at Wheaton, Illinois. 

Thus was evolved out of the wars and 
wickedness of corporations, by brilliant 
arrays of eminent counsel, the govern- 
ment by injunction not only of soulless 
corporations, but the government as well 
of men themselves. 

Thus a citizen, Debs, of spotless repu- 
tation, beloved by a host of friends, was 
siezed as a criminal, was accused by a 
magistrate, and despite his protestations 


that he had not disobeyed the magis-. 


trate, was tried by the magistrate alone, 
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and sentenced by the magistrate alone, 
to protracted incarceration in a county 
jail. I reiterate these statements the 
more to shock all my fellow men who are 
not yet incorporated and soulless. 

I do not understand that Judge Gross- 
cup or any federal magistrate reached, or 
has yet reached, into the treasury of an 
association and confiscated or abstracted 
its surplus fund. That action has been 
a very recent exploit of imitatory and 
arrogant state judges. 


VII 
CONTEMPT OF COURT 


The union slugger and the non-union 
strike-breaking slugger must of course be 
tried by jury, and, if convicted, they 
must be put in jail. I believe an army 
of jeering pickets to be seditious, and 
consequentially criminal. I am not a 
Socialist. But if the power of judicial 
government by injunction is not at once 
to be sharply curbed, I sincerely believe 
we may say, as Patrick Henry cried out 
on the day our federal Constitution be- 
came organic law, ‘‘ Farewell to liberty!’’ 

A judge should have no power of con- 
tempt outside his own court-room. A 
just-and calm judge, having been treated 
with contempt within his own court-room, 
could still entrust his case to a small jury 
of citizens, impanelled there and then, 
who had heard and knew the circum- 
stances. 

Honorable citizens, like the president 
and the organizer of Typographical 
Union No. 16, at Chicago, have been 
publicly disgraced and mulcted because 
the magistrate charged and found that 
they had counseled union and non-union 
men to go back tocities from which 
Chicago employers had allured them, 
while: the Chicago union had paid the 
railroad fares. If a Chicago printer earns 
eighteen dollars a week, he contributes 
one dollar and eighty cents for the sup- 
port of his striking fellows. This the 
magistrate reaches in and takes. I am 
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not able to learn. that when the federal 
court enjoined the packers from breaking 
clearly written Jaw and when they openly 
disobeyed the injunction—I say I am not 
able to learn that any of them went to 
the jail that yawned so certainly for Mr. 
Debs. 

Government by injunction is therefore 
intolerable. It is oftentimes as unjust, 
partial, wicked, as anything the colonial 
governors at Boston or Williamsburg 
ever did. It seems incredible that there 
is a Gilbert bill before congress giving 
courts still greater, in fact absolute, power 
in equity regarding strikes. 

Are there not some senators and con- 
gressmen left, or to be elected, who be- 
lieve in trial by jury? 

In this article I hope I have shown 


that Washington had to start -with an 


‘undemocratic system; that John Adams 


and Marshall made it still more mon- 
archical; that war in 1861 made the 
tariff and income tax; that the income 
tax was annulled to save and double 
the war tariff; that the tariff inflamed 
immigration and incubated corporations; 
that corporations multiplied wicked law- 
yers, who invented writs of injunction 
for one another’s corporations; that 
finally the brilliant array of eminent 
counsel learned and demonstrated that 
they could govern the corporation’s work- 
men, could lower wages, and 
lengthen hours of labor by writs of in- 
junction, prepared for hire within the 
walls of their own offices and signed 
by friendly and compliant magistrates. 


QUARREL 


HAVE a friend; 
Often I tell him hard truths, 
And he answers me sharply. 


But just before we come to blows 
I perceive that he is myself. 


Columbia University, 
New York City 


Curtis Hidden Page 


AFTER ALL THE GREAT 


At TER all the great of the earth had passed and passed again while everybody saw and 


hurrahed, 


Then came the greatest of the earth and passed and passed again unseen and unsaluted: 
Will you always be blind? Will you always be deaf and dumb? 


“ The Conservator,” 
Philadelphia 


Horace Traubel 
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ROM the zip! walk-a-mile, toboggan- 

life of the snow-land in the top of 
Canada, to the sun-land of the Pacific, 
where dance-girls danced barefoot so 
gracefully and where a native bride 
reeled through the wedding dance so 
awkwardly; from the vast silence aloft 
on the snow-roof of Switzerland down to 
the compressed silence of dungeons in 
the Castle of Chillon immortalized by 
Byron—where the prettiest girl I knew 
in Switzerland led me through the vaulted 
room of the gibbet, where was the win- 
dow out of which lifeless bodies were 
dropped into Geneva Lake 300 feet deep 
under the window—and where Bonivard, 
“Prisoner of Chillon,’’ was four years 
chained to a pillar without losing his 
reason (his chains still hanging from the 


pillar, and a groove in the stone floor 
where he walked and walked and walked) ; 
from an interview in London with the 
most gorgeous Indian rajah, Sir Pertab 
Singh, head of the native military forces 
in India, on a visit to King Edward, to 
an interview with the man who is now 
king of Denmark, but who was then 
crown prince—such is the life of a spe- 
cial correspondent, who writes for a liv- 
ing, who goes forth into all the world as 
a free lance, a journalistic vagabond in 
search of adventure and of copy, and 
gets both. 
I 


DENMARK’S KING 


To come to particulars, it’s about that 
Danish crown prince— now Frederick 
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VIII, successor to his father, the late 
King Christian—that I want to tell you 
now. My chat with him took place in 
the palace in Copénhagen, and his wife, 
the crown princess, was present. If I 
had not known that he was a very great 
royal personage and that she was the 
richest princess and the most competent 
stateswoman in Europe, I would have 
imagined I was talking to about the most 
democratic Danes in Denmark. 

This Frederick, brother of Queen 
Alexandra of England, brother of the 
king of Greece, father of the new king 
of Norway, began his education in the 
common school of the town, was trained 
in utmost simplicity, is now aged sixty- 
two and is beloved by all his people, 
though they number less than the inhabi- 
tants of New York City. His wife, 
Louisa, is the tallest —oh, she is a 
giant!—as wellas the richest queen in 


“The most gorgeous Indian Rajah, Sir Pertab 
Singh, head of the native military forces 
of India and a visitor of King Edward 
vil” 
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The King and Queen of Denmark 


Europe, is mother of eight children, is 
still handsome, and—this is what she 
told me that day when she was just a 
crown princess, this is what she she told 
me of Frederick, now monarch of all he 
surveys in old Jutland: 

‘They showed you through the ball- 
room, did they not? It’s so slippery. 
My husband once had an accident in 
in that room. It made us all laugh, 
though it might have had serious con- 
sequences. Ata ball one evening, after 
supper, my husband danced the cotillion, 
choosing for his partner Miss Estrup, 
daughter of the prime minister. The 
floor had been waxed and polished just 
as it is now, and was as slippery as ice. 
Suddenly my husband’s foot slipped, 
and His Highness fell, with an awful 
crash, on his back. He brought Miss 
Estrup down with him, and her arm was 
slightly cut with his decorations. The 
music stopped playing, but His High- 
ness jumped to his feet, tied his hand- 
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“Insurgent guerillas waiting to swoop down 
on one of the Spanish forts in Cuba” 


kerchief around Miss Estrup’s arm to 
hide the scratch, then signed to. the 
musicians to resume playing. . Then we 
all laughed to see how carefully His 
Highness stepped to avoid falling again, 
but the cotillon came to an end with- 
out further accident.” 


II 
A TRAGEDY IN CUBA 


And now, after this comedy in the life 
of a royal being who is now a new king, 
let me tell of tragedy—of tragedy in old 
Cuba, the Cuba that was, before the 


Spanish-American war. A mule carried 
me into that old town—Guadaloupe, in 
the interior—at the hour of the siesta. 
I had come from the coast, many miles 
away, over the hills. The mule picked 








The house of the Spanish commandante at 
Guadaloupe, Cuba, showing the balcony 
where the dinner party was fired on 
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his way among human shapes that looked 
like mounds of rags. They were the 
homeless Cubans that have since become 
familiar to us through the name recon- 
centrados. The whole aspect of the 
place was so wretched that to -myself I 
called it ‘‘The Last Place in the World.” 


Co ES ee erie oc emmemecmmnorcn TEN 
The Spanish senorita who was shot by Cuban 
guerillas at Guadaloupe is the fourth 


Jrom the left, second row, standing 


To the commandante,. a Spaniard of 
course, I presented my credentials. He 
was genial, he talked a while, then, say- 
ing it was the siesta hour, he excused 
himself to rest a little. His house stood 
in the center of the town. All about 
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were the houses of the towns-people, and 
beyond, the homes of those who worked 
in the tobacco fields. Beyond the latter 
was a Circle of hills, and on top of these 
all-surrounding hills were little forts with 
Spanish sentries in each. Beyond the 
forts were heaven knows how many in- 
surgent guerillas, all Cubans, waiting 
always for a chance to swoop down on 
one of the forts, slay the sentries and 
dash back into the bush. 

This scene I surveyed from the bal- 
cony of the commandante’s house. As 
I looked, there came over one of the 
hills aman, In the middle of the white 
road he stopped and lowered a burden 
from his shoulders, to rest. My host’s 
field-glasses lay on a table on the bal- 
cony, and through them I made out that 
the man of the burden was a soldier, a 
Spanish soldier. I went into the house, 
found the commandante and said to him: 
‘Senor, a soldier is coming into town 
bringing a dead man.” 

The commandante came out on the 
balcony and together we waited. The 
soldier approached the house. Yes, on 
his back was a corpse. He laid his 
burden down in the road and saluted my 
host, who by now had buckled on his 
sword and was acting the part of military 
commander. The dead thing in the road 
was once a Cuban—that was easy to see. 
And soon we learned that the Cuban had 
been killed by the soldier, who now 
stood over the body. A scrap of paper 
was produced. It had been found on the 
body. The commandante read the 
paper, and his brow contracted sternly. 
By this time a crowd of soldiers and 
civilians had gathered in front of the 
house. Said the commandante: “Bring 
hither the man Jose Manuel, and bring 
also the son of Jose Manue!.” 

Those two, father and scn, had writ- 
ten what was on the paper found on the 
body. There was a court-martial on the 
post, and the two were condemned to 
be shot at sunrise the next morning. 
The father and the son merely spat upon 
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the ground, lighted cigarettes—and were 
led away. 

When we were alone again, the com- 
mandante and myself, I heard the re- 
markable story. ‘You are the witness 
of the end of a tragedy,’’ said my host. 
“Tt had its beginning on this very bal- 
cony a month ago. I had sent word to 
a rich lady in Havana that the people 
here were sorely in need of help—of 
food. In a week’s time she arrived, 
bringing many carts of food. With her 
also came her daughter, a charming 
senorita. Their charity was distributed 


from this very balcony and my people, 
the Cuban people that is, were saved. On 
the night before she was to leave us, I 
gave a dinner in her honor, on this bal- 





Mr. Willets interviewing a non-union coal- 
miner in Pennsylvania 


cony, inviting the leading Spanish peo- 
ple of the place to be present. 

‘“‘T draped the house in Spanish colors 
and hung out all available lamps. That 
illumination was our ruin. Thirty-four 
sat down to dinner—only twenty lived 
through the first course. Of a sudden a 
hail of bullets poured into our midst. A 
bottle of wine in front of me flew into 
bits. Nota whole plate or a whole glass 
was left. We sprang up and fled into the 
house—no, only twenty of us—the re- 
maining fourteen . dropped from their 
chairs dead or dying. We carried the 
dying indoors, among them—Oh,God—!’’ 

The commandante could not continue. 
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Wherg Mr. Willets went for stories of the great religious revivals in Wales 


He made a gesture that I was to step 
into the house. In his room he opened 
a wardrobe and took out a tiny jacket, 
a tiny coat, such as might be worn by a 
soldier boy. ‘The sleeves were decorat- 
ed with gold lace and the golden stars 
of a Spanish colonel. On the upper 
left side was a jagged hole. ‘‘This,’’ 
said my host, ‘‘was the coat she wore-— 
the daughter of the lady who had come 
to our relief. The bullet entered here, 
piercing her lung. The mother carried 
her body back to Havana. That is 
all—except that her sweetheart, a colonel 
of infantry, is now at the head of a 
Spanish regiment in pursuit of the 
Cuban murderers.” 

I understood. A fatal volley had been 
poured into that dinner party by a band 
of Cuban guerillas on the hilltops. The 
lamps had rendered the balcony the best 
of targets. And fourteen persons had 
been murdered, including that innocent 


senorita. And for this tragedy the 
father and son now about to be shot 
were guilty—guilty the father of writing 
the note, guilty the son of carrying the 
note—the note to the Cuban guerillas on 
the hilltops telling that the feast was to 
take place; guilty of betraying and in. 
citing the murder of those who had just 
ied them and had saved their people 
from perishing of starvation. The in- 
criminating note had been found on one 
of the Cubans killed by the pursuing 
Spaniards, led by the betrothed of the 
senorita who was not more. 

At sunrise a squad of eight soldiers 
marched forth to the edge of the town; 
in front of them trudged the condemned 
father and son, both smoking cigarettes. 
And presently—the eight shots sounded 
as one. 

III 
THE COAL-DUST TWINS 
The scene changes now, first to the 
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coal mining region of Pennsylvania, and 
_ then to the coal mining region of Wales. 
In the valley of the Susquehanna there 
was a great strike. I interviewed there 
the Coal-Dust Twins, Messrs. Striker 
and Scab. I talked to Striker; I talked 
to Scab. And one day I met a man who 
had nothing at all to do with either 
Striker or Scab. ‘‘I own I am going to 
get rich,”jhe said, ‘“‘right here in my own 
dooryard!!’ His house stood in the 
middle ofan acre of ground, and I re- 


* 


, 


ibe 


Serving grog to 


marked that certainly a man couldn’t do 
much. with one acre. ‘‘No! A million 
acres —clean through to China,’’ he 
said. ‘I’ve struck it rich. No! Nota 
gold mine—but a coal mine.’’ 

This happened in Scranton, the heart 
of the strike district. ‘‘I was digging in 
my garden,’”’ continued my hero, ‘‘when 
I struck coal. I got my pick and found 
that the vein runs down—perhaps to 
China. I have offered coal in the town 
at the regular non-strike price. I’ve 


sailors on a 
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already got orders enough to justify my 
chucking my job and digging coal for a 
living.”’ And by the time the strike was 
over I heard that my hero had made a 
hole of his entire acre, all but his cot- 
tage. And he had made thousands of 
dollars, had this man who found a mine 
in his dooryard, 

And now I’ll tell you of a coal-mine 
drama in which there is a dearth of 
humor, albeit plenty of romance. This 
was in Wales. The mines in some 





British ship 


places in Wales are in the midst of the 
loveliest scenery one can hope to see. I 
was in the region in quest of stories of 
the religious revival among the miners. 
That religious mania has somewhat to 
do with this story. There was a mine 
accident. That’s nothing unusual in 
such a region. But the romance con- 
nected with a certain accident makes that 
certain accident noteworthy. 

There was a girl, Maggie Something- 
or-other in Welsh. (I simply give up 
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the pronunciation of Welsh names — so 
will speak simply of Maggie.) She was 
pretty, she was terribly religious. And 
she was primitive. And because she was 
such, she is now married to a bearded 
miner, all soot and grime, who is old 
enough to be her father. And the way 
of that romance was this. 

One morning Maggie woke up to find 
that there had been an explosion in a 
mine, that. many men were down there 
in the ruin, her father among them. She 
rushed to /a shaft, where the wailing 
crowd had gathered, crowd of mothers, 
wives, daughters. ‘‘Pray!” commanded 
Maggie. “Perhaps our prayers may save 
them yet. My father is among them. 
Pray, I say.”’ : 

Maggie prayed. Everybody prayed. 
Then up rose Maggie and called for vol- 
unteers—there were men in the crowd— 
to go down into the mine. “Come, now,” 
she seemed to act upon inspiration—‘‘I 
will marry the first comer, the first man 
who will volunteer to go down into that 
mine.”’ 

Not one of the younger men volun- 
teered. Finally a grizzly six-footer 
stepped forward, saying: “I'll go—little 
gal.’’ 

I stood by—I walked close by Maggie 
to hear all. The volunteer, I heard them 
say, was one Ben Howells. ‘‘Bless his 
Welsh heart!” said the weeping wives. 
“He deserves the gal, anyway. He’s 
helped her father in many a tight hole.’’ 

‘“Your old man and me has been mates 
these many years, little gal,”” he said to 
Maggie. ‘‘So you needn’t think as how 
I’m doing this job just to become his 
son-in-law: I’m too far gone in life for 
you, little gal. Why, I held you on my 
knee when you was a kid.’’ And down 
into the mine went Ben Howells. 

The hours dragged. At three o’clock 
sixteen men were brought up; some of 
them were still alive but badly wounded. 
At six o’clock up came just one wounded 
man—it was Maggie’s father. They laid 
the mangled miner down at Maggie’s 
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feet, and there, not perceiving that Ben 
Howells stood over her, Maggie prayed: 
*‘O Lord, help me to keep my vow, my 
vow to old Ben Howells.” 

The grizzly miner himself then told 
me the story of -how he had rescued the 
men, ending with: ‘‘And that’s about 
all, mister. But I’m not marryin’ that 
little gal, that’s gospel.’’ 

I walked with Ben Howells over to 


‘ where Maggie lived—where doctors had 


assured Maggie that her father would 
live. The- girl: thereupon knelt and 
prayed a long time. When she arose she 
turned to old Bei’and said: ‘‘Ben How- 
ells, did you ever hear me say that it is 
a sin to break a promise, and a worse sin 
to break a vow?”’ 

Old Ben said that he did, but that he 
released her from her vow. ‘I won’t be 
released,’’ cried Maggie. ‘‘ You’ll marry 
me, and you’ll marry me right now, this 
minute.” 

An hour later the queerest wed- 
ding ceremony I have ever witnessed 
took place in the lovely valley where 
were those Welsh coal mines. The 
groom, as he said ‘‘I will,’’ had not even 
washed the grime from his face or hands 
or arms, nor combed it out of the grizzled 
beard nor brushed it out of his clothes. 
Thus attired, just as he had come out of 
the mine, with his petroleum lamp still 
in his cap, he became the husband of the 
prettiest, the most primitive and the 
most religious girl in all the — 
world of scenic Wales. 


IV 
THE FAKIRS OF BURMAH 


Jump now over the seas to the East, 
on our way to Burmah, the Land of The 
Great Pagodas. We stop first at Bom- 
bay, where in the harbor we are enter- 
tained on a British ship on the day when 
British tars are consuming much grog; 
and on shore we spend some time at the 
garrison-field where officers of regiments 
of Indian Tommy Atkinses do a heap of 
tent-pegging; then push we on by 
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‘Peasants earn four cents a day carrying wood for their richer neighbors at 
Rajapur, Burmabh, northern India” 


steamer to the Rangoon river—and here 
we are in Burmah. 

My duty in Burmah was to visit the 
mission stations. Some of these stations 
were many leagues from the railroad. It 
was while upon a journey to one such 
remote mission-station that I had a 
never - to - be - forgotten experience. I 
passed through strange towns where the 
sacred white cow helped herself freely of 
vegetables in the bazaar; past great 
“Public Works” where government em- 
ployed thousands upon thousands of na- 
tives in building great reservoirs against 
famines; and so, with more interesting 
adventures till I reached the village 
where I went down with the fever. 

I suppose I ought now to thank my 
lucky stars for that fever; else never 
would I have come into close contact 
with the Holy Men, or fakirs, or, as 
we spell, fakers, of this Country of the 
Bullock Cart. The villagers received 
me with surprising kindness, the head- 
man of the place inviting me to supper 


and offering mea clean bundle of straw 
to sleep on. His house was the usual 
straw-thatched affair, common to the re- 
gion. But, somehow, that headman 
seemed to me different from the usual 
run of brown men. _ I did not then sus- 
pect that he was a Holy Man, or fakir, 
for he had a habitation of his own, and 
that was a circumstance unusual among 
Indian fakirs. 

In the night I awoke terribly thirsty. 
I remembered seeing a jar of water at the 
door. To that jar I now went and drank 
my fill. Though I knew it not, I had 
the fever before I drank that water. Yet 
the drinking of the water was really the 
cause of the very serious illness that was 
to follow. I slept, but soon awoke, in 
raging fever. I understood then that | 
was in the same condition as that in 
which I had left a friend, a missionary, 
some leagues back. If only I were near 
a railroad, I thought, that I might get 
back to civilization in time for proper 
treatment. But here I was twenty miles 
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“Great public works in Burmab, where government employed thousands of 
natives building a great reservoir” 


from the rail, among strangers. Nothing 
to do but let the fever run its course. 

In the morning I told my host, the 
headman, of my condition. ‘‘ You keep 
still, sahib,” was all he said. And 
presently he came to me in company 
with the most disreputable-looking brown 
man I had ever seen. He was very old, 
crafty, hoary, forbidding. Yet my host 
deferred to him with utmost respect. 

The horrible old man squatted down 
by me, grunting and making peculiar 
motions over me with his hands. I 
was then suffering tortures, racked by 
pain and maddened by the thought 
that I was so far from that which would 
give me relief, namely, ice. Then the 
old man and my host went away and did 
not appear again that day. 

I shouted, commanded, in vain. I 
think I became delirious. In the night, 
however, I had a few minutes of con- 
sciousness. I stretched out a hand in 
the darkness, involuntarily, and _ it 
came in contact with something which I 


knew had not been there during the day. 
I closed my fingers upon the object. It 
crumbled in my grasp, like an egg-shell 
—heavens!—it was a complete egg. At 
daylight I was again conscious, and 
there by the crushed egg, lay a hodge- 
podge of senseless things—a heap of rags, 
a number of green feathers, evidently 
from a parrot, a little heap of earth, some 
nails, and, lastly, a cup of liquid red 
which—yes— unmistakably—was blood. 
What could these things mean? Why 
were they placed by my side? 

I heard voices outside. I shouted to 
the persons out there to come and tell 
me what I was to do with the smashed 
egg, and the feathers — and the other 
things. Limplored them. Still no answer. 
About noon-time, to my joy and 
amazement, I beheld the familiar face of 
a British newspaper nan whom I had 
met upon arrival on the Rangoon. 
“Hello, there we are,’’ he said cheerily. 
‘‘T heard of you at the station farther 
down, heard you were down with what 
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we all get down with in this no-man’s 
country.” ; 

All this time he was feeling my pulse, 
taking my temperature with a real doc- 
tor’s tube, and preparing a dose of some- 
thing from a pocket medicine - case. 
“We all have to be doctors here, you 
know,’’ he said. ‘*Take this—and ina 


week we’ll travel on together.” 

. After a while I asked my God-sent 
friend kindly to tell what was the mean- 
ing of all that tomfoolery on the floor. 
He looked closely at the objects, his face 
grew serious a moment, then he laughed. 











Two Hindu fakirs passing through a village 
in Burmah—the kind of fakirs who 
“cured” Mr. Willets of the fever 

‘*Why, you’ve been honored with the at- 

tention of the fakir — the Holy One, — 

kind of medicine-man, you know. He’s 

a kind of quack doctor — has something 

to do with their religious superstition. 

He practices a sort of witchcraft. In 

America you would call it a kind of re- 

ligious graft. This is the house of the 

village headman, who is also a fakir, and 
is in league with this crafty male-witch. 

We must be careful — pretend you are 

grateful for his attentions and give him 

— no! give both the grafters a rupee — 

thirty-three cents — each night. 
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“*You see, that old heathen is sup- 
posed by the superstitious to practice 
magic art—any old cheat can do the trick 
if he happens to be able to impose on the 
ignorant. In the West Indies they cal] 
this sort of thing Voodooism — in San 
Domingo they call it Obeahism. Here in 
Burmah it’s some sort of holy-ism, and 
the ancient quack is reverenced as a 
little tin god of magic. I must admit, 
however, that the old fakir seems to have 
practiced on you with good intentions. 

‘“‘He told me outside that he really 
hoped his medicines would cure you, 
and that you would in gratitude leave 
him much silver. These things on the 
floor all have a meaning — but most for 
evil rather than good. The earth is 
taken from agrave, the nails from a Brit- 
ish coffin, the blood is that of a child. 
Now, when the fakirs agree, for a certain 
sum to work harm upon some patient’s 
enemy, he places all these things on the 
ground in front of the hut of the enemy 
upon whom the ‘patient’ wishes to be 
revenged. When the victim in the morn- 
ing sees these things, he knows he is in 
the hands of the magic-worker, and _ be- 
lieves his end has come. Henceforth he 
deems himself the slave of some sort 
of horrible and invisible agency. 

‘*The victim can no longer sleep, ap- 
petite forsakes him, he succumbs to utter 
despondency. Gradually he sinks into 
his grave, — yields up his spirit without 
resistance. 

**In your case, however, the old quack 
meant good. He meant nothing worse 
than to frighten money out of you. But 
I must tell you that all this practice of 
magic — worked by fakirs in the evil 
sense of preying upon the natives, is for- 
bidden by British law and isa punishable 
offence. But, mark you! not a word of 
all I’ve told you—make believe you are 
grateful and pay your rupees in silence.” 

Before leaving that village, I gave 
the headman and the wicked old fakir 
all the silver I could spare, but who can 
say what would have happened after 
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that had my friend, the newspaper man, 
not appeared on the scene? For assured- 
ly I should have told my experience at 
the very next station—and the authorities 
would have put that Holy Man and the 
headman both in jail — and then some 
other member of that secret fraternity of 
magic, that has members everywhere in 
Burmah, would have disposed of me in 
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a way which it is not comfortable to 
think about. 

Thanks to the timely warning of 
my friend—I failed utterly to speak 
of parrots’ feathers, or crushed eggs, 
or child’s blood, when I sat as the 
guest of the British officials at the 
next up- station over against the 
Great Pagoda that is in Burmah. 





LOSS AND GAIN AT SAN FRANCISCO 





By Frank Putnam 


F you can imagine the feelings of the 
[ inhabitants of a populous ant-heap, 
when their tiny city is wrecked and 
leveled by the boot of a careless or cruel 
human creature, you will have a pretty 
accurate idea of the feelings of the in- 
habitants of the populous city of San 
Francisco, in California, when, on April 
18, 1906, that city was first wrecked by 
earthquakes and immediately afterward 
swept by fire. . 

Man is in many ways very like the ant. 
John McGovern describes the ant as the 
only creature in nature which is fitted to 
be, and is, a philosophical anarchist. I 
am not sure that I know just what John 
means by that term, yet it seems to me 
that man follows the ant closely in this 
‘ respect. Despite all his forms and cus- 
toms, however solidified into laws, he 
requires but slight provocation to revert 
to the primitive individualism that char- 
aterized him.in the first years when as a 
two-legged animal he. walked upright 
upon the crust of this little whirling globe. 

Like the ant, his grip on life is tena- 
cious, his courage practically unbreak- 
able, his building instinct second only 
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Diagram showing (approximately ) the compar- 
ative areas covered by the great firesin San 
Francisco, Chicago, Baltimore and Boston 


to his instinct of self-preservation. The 
minute the ant-heap falls beneath the 
passer’s foot, the ants, or as many of 
them as survive, rush out and begin 
rebuilding. Some of them rush frantic- 
ally around, apparently stricken insane 
with fear; but most of them, and pres- 
ently all of them, turn to and with 
amazing energy remove the ruins, grain 
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by grain, and reconstruct their home. 
This is precisely what men will do in 
San Francisco— what they are already 
doing. Stick by stick, and stone by 
stone, with tireless labor, they will clear 
away the debris of the wrecked city, and 
in its place they will set up a city larger, 
stronger, fairer, more spacious and more 
beautiful, than the old. The old filthy 
slums will have no place: in the new city. 
The narrow, crooked streets will be wid- 
ened and given air and sunlight. Build- 
ings will be constructed better able to 
withstand earthshocks than- those which 
have fallen. For two years Daniel H. 
Burnham, foremost among American 
architects, has been working out plans 
for beautifying San Francisco. The field 
is now made ready to his hand. The 
city by the Golden Gate will call to her 
aid the ablest builders of the nation— 
has already called many of them and set 
them at work. With a hundred millions 
or more of insurance money to start on, 
and the unlimited credit which her honor 
and her energy command, she will aston- 
ish the world with the rapidity and the 
magnificence of her recovery. 

There is, as all men know, no great 
loss without some small gain—often a 
very great gain. We have grieved for our 
fellows plunged suddenly into terrible 
misery, for hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
(no one will ever know just how many) 
blotted out utterly in the twinkling of an 
eye; but we have been consoled by the 
sight of all their brothers and sisters 
throughout the land, and throughout the 
world, giving lavishly to succor the suf- 
ferers, Even in the midst of the horrors 
that beset the city during the first few 
days after her destruction, the good that 
men did, there amid scenes that invited 
to lawlessness, vastly outweighed the 
evil they attempted. Society is mainly 
sound and sweet and kind. Better in 
every day that passes. Feels constantly 
stronger the ties that bind its members 
in brotherhood. Witness the little child, 
lips quivering with tender pity, ‘‘ Father, 
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I know you have given all you can—but 
] want something to give, mysel/f.’’ Aye, 
even the little child feels himself to be 
his brother’s keeper in the day of his 
great sorrow. 

We may well be proud of their swift 
courage, their fortitude, their generosity, 
their stubborn determination to pluck 
victory out of defeat—these our brothers 
and our sisters of the West—Americans 
of the best sort. 

It has been predicted that the task ‘of 
rebuilding the city would be hindered 
and made difficult by labor union re- 
strictions. It has been remarked as un- 
fortunate that organized labor now has 
control of the city’s government. Em- 
phatically I dissent from these pessimis- 
tic opinions. I regard it as in the high- 
est degree fortunate, for the masses of 
the toilers who must supply the labor 
that will rebuild San Francicso, that their 


‘representatives will have something to 


say about how the work is to be done. 
I look to them to prevent the duplication 
of many miseries inflicted upon the poor 
of the city—as upon the poor of all great 
cities—through huddled and unsanitary 
housing, in narrow, dark, neglected back 
streets. There is a dawning general 
consciousness in this world that a city 
belongs, not to the few who take its 
revenues, but to the many who build 
and inhabit it. That, at any rate, the 
few who take the revenues are not solely 
to be considered. ‘That the many have 
some rights which must be regarded. 
And I have no fear that the labor union 
men of San Francisco will be found less 
patriotic, or more grasping, than any 
other group or class of the people there. 
Eugene Schmitz, the labor union mayor, 
has proven himself a first-class executive 
in'a great emergency—the greatest that 
ever confronted his city. I have no 
doubt he will meet whatever duties now 
confront him with equal courage and 
ability. I have no doubt his brothers in 
the unions will do their part ‘like good 
men and good Americans. 
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XIV. — (continued) 


“Yes, sir, and to think, sir that I put 
him in the very best bed; and put you, 
sir, in the room that we keep, so to 
speak, for every-day people.’ 

*‘No odds about that,” replied Mr. 
Templeton, and he flung on his waistcoat 
and topcoat and began searching about 
the room for his hat. 

‘It’s very kind of you to say so, sir. 
There it is, sir, hanging on the chair- 
round over in the corner. And I hope, 
sir, Miss Marie and the major will take 
the same view of the matter as you do, 
sir. And I -hope, sir, as Mrs. Haber- - 
sham, being quite nervous in her disposi- 
tion, won’t find it out at all.’’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ responded Mr. Bob 
Lee Templeton. ‘The blaze-face horse, 
and my horse, too, did you say?”’ 

‘*Both of them, sir, as sure as the 
world,” said Matilda. 





“Well, damn the luck!’’ cried Mr. 
Bob Lee Templeton again, as he hasten- 
ed down the steps. 

‘*VYes indeed, sir,’’ réplied Matilda, 
following, ‘‘that’s what I say.” 

When the young gentleman reached 
the stable-lot he found nearly all the 
negroes on the place gathered there. 
The padlock that secured the door had 
been picked with a rusty nail, which 
was found close beside it on the ground. 
The two horses mentioned had been 
selected from several other animals that 
stood within, and two saddles for male 
riders had been taken to go with the 
steeds. The inquiry that Templeton at 
once set on foot did not elicit much in- 
formation that was of service to him. 
The stable door had been locked as usual 
the night before, and the next morning 
it was found open and the two horses 
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missing. ‘That the old book-peddler 
was connected with the transaction there 
could be no doubt; but he must have had 
a confederate, for surely no thief would 
be bold enough to endeavor to escape 
from a community riding one stolen 
horse and leading another. A strange 
negro had been seen loafing about the 
neighborhood for the past day or two, 
and many were ready to jump to the con- 
clusion that he and the old bookman 
were partners in the nefarious business 
of horse-stealing, though there was no 
direct evidence on which to base such a 
theory. The notion, however, once 
hatched, throve apace, and soon there 
was positive conviction in the minds of 
those present that the suspicious African 
had a hand in the robbery that had just 
been perpetrated. At the gate that led 
from the stable lot a large human track 
was found, which it was confidently as- 
serted could not have been made by 
anyone residing on the premises. 

‘*Dis here’s a nigger track!” exclaim- 
ed one self-constituted detective, scruti- 
nizing closely the fresh impression in the 
earth. ‘‘Dey ain’t no white man gwy 
tote such a foot as dis.’’ 

‘‘Lemme tell you, lemme tell you,’’ 
cried the old man Uncle Davy, who had 
favored the sheriff with his views on the 
occasion of that officer’s last visit to the 
place, ‘‘all dis comes of givin’ a furriner 
de company room of de house, an’ 
makin’ Marse Bob Lee Templeton here 
put up wid what he could get. And all 
dat comes of fotchin’ a mularter gal out’n 
town to run things on dis place her own 
fashion when de white folks is away.’’ 

Matilda up to this moment had been a 
conspicuous member of the assembly, 
but finding herself thus pointedly alluded 
to she turned indignantly and made her 
way trippingly toward the house. The 
old man did not fail to observe her re- 
treat and was encouraged thereby to 
continue his strictures. 

‘Never mind, nev-er mind. Lightfoot 
was de horse dat sot Miss Polly off so, 





and now he done gone wid dat low-down 
furriner and you'll have to take de road 
wid um. You been cuttin’ some mighty 
tall shines ’bout here, gal, but dis here 
job will do you up.” 

*“She’s all right, Uncle Davy,’’ said 
Templeton kindly. ‘That old thief 
would have fooled anybody. He fooled 
me, and he would have fooled you if he 
had got a chance at you.’ 

“Dat he wouldn’t, Marse Bob,’’ re- 
plied the old man,somewhat disconcerted 
at finding Matilda’s cause espoused by 
the young gentleman. ‘‘He mout a 
fooled you, and he mout a fooled dat 
yander mularter gal, but de man dat’s to 
fool Uncle Davy. ain’t born yit.’’ 

‘*Maybe so, Uncle Davy, but tell ’em 
to bring out the best horse that’s left on 
the place and I’llsee if I can’t get on 
the track of the scoundrels.’’ Saying 
which the young gentleman returned to 
the house to swallow a hasty breakfast 
and to make ready for the ride he pro- 
posed to take. 

Templeton had not attended a single 
meeting of the K. K. K. since the night 
of his initiation, but he was resolved 
now to hunt up his friend, Teddy Mc- 
Intosh, and through him to arouse at 
once certain other active members of the 
order. By prompt pursuit he hoped to 
overtake the thieves before they were 
entirely out of the country. The horses 
they had stolen were easily described, 
and by diligent inquiry the direction 
they had taken could be easily learned. 
Once on their trail with two or three 
zealous comrades he did not propose to 
give over the chase until the scoundrels 
were apprehended and the stolen animals 
recovered. As he was about to set out, 
old Uncle Davy, who was a privileged 
character on the place, gave him some 
useful advice. 

‘‘Don’t ride round dese parts atter 
dark, Marse Bob; ef you do de Ku Klux 
will sholy git you. Don’t you set your 
head to’ds no place dat you can’t reach 
afo’ candlelight. Dar’s all kinds of devils 
























and ghosteses in dem Marrowbone Hills, 
and dey walks mostly in de night time. 
Soon as de sun go down ef you ain’t in 
some house er a’nother,you watch out fur 
de Ku Klux, and ef you meets one un 
’em you put de lash to your hoss and 
make tracks from dar as fas’ as you kin.”’ 

‘How will I know one of them if I see 
him, Uncle Davy?’’ inquired Templeton. 

**You’ll know ’um wharever you see 
’um. Dey ain’t no common lot, I tells 
you. Some un’um is dressed in black 
and some in white. Some is on foot, 
but mostly dey rides hosses dat look 
zackly like sho-nuf hosses, but dey ain’t. 
Some is all scrooched up, and t’others is 
long ’n’ slim as a fence rail. Dey was 
in dis country "bout de time freedom 
come, and one night dey run me twell 
my tongue drap out’n my mouth. Ef I 
hadn’t broke for de creek, and crossed 
dat, dey’d a got me, sho.” 

‘*How did that save you?’ 

‘‘Why hi, mun; don’t you know a 
witch can’t cross runnin’ water? When 
dey got to de creek dey stopped and 
jabbered dar awhile, and den all turn 
back. Dat what make me know for sar- 
tin dey wa’n’t no humans.” 

‘‘Did you ever meet any of them 
again?’’ 

“Did I? You takes me for a fool, 
does you, Marse Bob? Dat one time 
done me, lemme tell you. Atter dat I 
done my travelin’ by daylight, bekase 
one footrace wid de Ku Klux crowd be- 
hind me was sufficient.’’ 

‘*‘What went with the Ku Klux that 
were in the country then?”’ 

‘*‘Dat’s a question, Marse Bob, dat de 
smartest man in de world can’t answer. 
Dey all speerited deyselves away, and 
folks was in hopes dey was gone for 
good; but now here dey done come 
ag’in.”’ 

“I'll look out for ’em, Uncle Davy,’’ 
replied Templeton, as he rode away. 

“You git in de house by candlelight, 
you do dat,’ said the old man. ‘‘Dat 
de onliest way to keep de Ku Klux from 
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ketchin’ you. As for dat nigger what 
helped de ole white man to take dem 
hosses, if ever you gits him, Marse Bob. 
you fetch him back here for me to look 
at. Niggers has been stealin’ chickens 
a long time, but when dey git to stealin’ 
hosses dey’ ve riz.’’ 

Templeton rode off at a gallop, and 
before the day was through had gathered 
at least a dozen members of his secret 
order to aid him in pursuit of the horse- 
thieves. They went out in different di- 
rections, made diligent inquiry, and pa-_ 
troled the principal roads at night, but 
received little information that could 
profit them in their search. Telegrams 
of course were sent off and rewards 
offered, and they hoped after a while to 
get some return from these efforts to 
arrest the outlaws; but the strange thing 
was that they could not be traced out of 
the neighborhood in which the crime had 
been committed. Horses cannot be 
easily hidden so as to escape observa- 
tion, and if they travel the highway by 
day or night they will be seen or heard. 
Only one clue did Templeton and his 
friends get as to the direction the thieves 
had taken, and that clue was lost almost 
as soon as found. A country doctor, 
riding in a narrow lane on the night 
of the robbery, met two men on horse- 
back. One of these was a negro and the 
other a white man. It was after mid- 
night and neither accosted him as they 
brushed close beside him in the road. 


-He regarded: them as suspicious char- 


acters, but being alone did not deem it 
prudent to interrupt them. This seemed 
to make it reasonably certain that the 
thieves, as suspected, were a negro and 
a white man, but where they went after 
the robbery and how they managed to 
get out of the country with the stolen 
property was for a long time a mystery. 

Miss Marie—alias Polly—Habersham 
did not recover her blaze-faced horse 
called Lightfoot, and Mr. Robert Lee 
Templeton for some time bemoaned the 
loss of his roadster that traveled so 
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smoothly under the saddle. Miss Polly, 
they said, rode to church several times 
that Fall on a pacing mule, though it is 
an undeniable fact that she might have 
gone to the place of worship in a buggy 
if she had been so minded. Major Hab- 
ersham for some weeks withdrew his 
mind from the state of the country at 
large, and began forming plans in his 
head for the right ordering of things in 
his own immediate locality. There was 
some wonderment and much grumbling 
in the community, and folks generally 
agreed that matters had come to a dick- 
ens of a pass in the Marrowbone Hills 
and the region thereabout. Horses were 
stolen, houses burned, women murdered, 
and the community seemed powerless to 
protect itself from such depredations. 
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Most of the outlaws got away unmo- 
lested, and if they caught one now and 
then he was turned over to the law, 
which most people regarded as a sort of 
house of refuge for scoundrels, 

Teddy McIntosh more than once 
moved in secret councils of his order 
that when the clan caught a scoundrel, 
the clan should deal with that scoundrel, 
and not permit the diliatory courts to 
screen him from punishment. This reso- 
lution was, however, always voted down, 
and the prudent members of the clan 
still persevered in the determination to 
aid the law in the apprehension of crimi- 
nals, and to labor thereafter for the pun- 
ishment of such offenders through the 
courts. Which conclusion on their part 
was undoubtedly wise and commendable. 


XV 


SOME JOLLY GOOD FELLOWS MEET AT THE TAVERN; AND THE 
CASE OF THE STATE VERSUS ANKERSTROM IS AGAIN 


CALLED IN COURT 


T was several weeks later, that is, in 

the month of January of the following 
year, that Attorney Palaver mounted a 
good nag, hired from a livery stable, and 
set his face toward the hill country 
lying along the upper Cumberland. As 
a general thing it was he who looked 
after such business as fell to the lot of 
the firm in the outside counties of the 
judicial circuit, while the more sedate 
Slowboy remained at home to mind the 
office. Palaver himself did not—as some 
starvelings in his profession were com- 
pelled to do—make the round regularly 
with the judge and attorney-general to 
pick up stray crumbs; but when a fee 
was offered in another county he went 
hither to earn it, and such occasional 
outings were in every way agreeable to 





him. He enjoyed the ride if the weather 
was good and the country roads in toler- 
able condition. He enjoyed the scenery 
and the various objects of interest along 
the route, for he was a close observer, 
and there was a good deal of sentiment 
in his composition. He enjoyed the 
quips and jokes of his brother lawyers, 
if, as was usually the case, there were 
others in the company. And lastly he 
enjoyed the good whiskey that was in- 
variably taken along by some prudent 
member of the party to have in readiness 
in case of snake-bite. 

The fact is, Lawyer Palaver enjoyed 
life, and like a true philosopher made 
the most of it day by day. In the prac- 
tice of his profession he relished all the 
little exciting incidents that arose from 
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time to time to put him on his mettle 
and bring out his talent before the world. 
So much did he delight in everything 
connected with his chosen profession, 
that it was a settled rule of his never to 
turn a lawsuit loose as long as he could 
hold on to it. In criminal cases, where 
he nearly always appeared on the side 
of the defense, he pursued the well- 
known Fabian policy, and usually ex- 
hausted not only the opposing counsel, 
but judge, jury, witnesses, and a long- 
suffering public, before ever he would 
permit himself to be drawn into a deci- 
sive engagment. It required, of course, 
great adroitness and skill to be able to 
conduct his campaigns on this plan, but 
these were precisely the qualities which 
Palaver abundantly possessed, and which 
it was his chief pleasure to display. He 
was intimately acquainted with all the 
maneuvers whereby the progress of jus- 
tice may be hindered in the courts, and 
was especially skilled in the use of that 
formidable legal weapon known as the 


affidavit. Sancho Panza, the knight 
of La Mancha thought, was born 
with a bellyful of proverbs, and 


there were not wanting those among 
Palaver’s legal acquaintances who _in- 
sisted that he had been born with a 
bellyful of affidavits. However this 
might be, he certainly had one ready for 
all occasions, and it was a cold day in- 
deed when — however hopeless might 
seem to be his chance to effect a further 
postponement of the issue—he did not 
turn up with an affidavit to fit the case. 

On this particular Winter morning, 
then, behold our friend Palaver astrad- 
dle of a well-gaited nag pursuing his way 
toward the village of Ashton, where the 
case of the State versus Ankerstrom had 
been set for trial next day. He was in 
fine feather, and everything indicated 
that he was cocked and primed for the 
important trial that was ahead of him. 
Two or three brother lawyers were along, 
and thé prisoner, Cross-eyed Jack, was 
along, and altogether they made a goodly 
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company of gentlemen traveling to court. 
With friendly discourse they put the 
miles speedily enough behind them, and 
about nightfall reached in good trim the 
place for which they were bound. Here 
Sanderson and Johan Ankerstrom put up 
at the county jail, while the others, mak- 
ing their way to the tavern, sought more 
agreeable quarters for the night. 

Mr. Bob Lee Templeton, traveling 
from a different direction, had reached 
the town some hours ahead of this party, 
and, being young and upheaded, had 
engaged for himself the very best room 
in the hostelry. During the evening 
meal, of which they all partook as be- 
came hungry travelers, Mr. Templeton 
conversed freely with the attorneys at 
table, and found them quite companion- 
able and gracious in their manners. The 
younger members of the profession were 
somewhat disposed to air their learning 
and too much inclined to be disputa- 
tious, but all were good-natured and 
courteous, as became those whose daily 
task it was to.take and give hard knocks. 
Templeton, who was a gentleman, was 
pleased with this characteristic, and it 
elevated the legal fraternity in his 
opinion. 

After supper, as his apartment was 
roomy, and he had a good log fire blaz- 
ing on the hearth, first one and then an- 
other of the lawyers dropped into Tem- 
pleton’s room, and soon, without pre- 
vious agreement, the entire number was 
assembled there. In all there were about 
a dozen, come from different quarters to 
attend court, and, chairs having been 
brought, a free and easy offhand conver- 
sation began that was exciting to the ac- 
tual participants and highly entertaining 
to all others. Somebody reported that it 
was drizzling rain on the outside, and 
somebody else remarked that if such was 
the case there was nothing left for those 
under shelter to do but take a drink. 
From that moment the bottle was pushed 
briskly about, and the little gathering 
before many more golden moments had 
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‘The entire number was assembled in Templeton’s room” 


sped was in high spirits. Mr. Temple- 
ton was a believer in the old maxim that 
when in Rome you should do as the 
Romans do, and so he imbibed rather 
freely with those about him, and pres- 
ently was the loudest laugher in the 
crowd. A man may drink, however, and 
not be drunk, and Mr. Templeton on 
this occasion, while a little thick-tongued 
toward the close of the evening, and 
somewhat glassy about the eyes, never, I 
am proud to relate, lost for a moment the 
use of his legs. 

Palaver, while the ranking member in 
point of age, was the choicest spirit of 
the festive throng, and shortly before 
midnight took the floor with the manifest 
purpose of retaining it till the break-up 
of the entertainment. He spraddled his 
legs rather widely apart, lifted his right 
hand in argumentative fashion, and 
began a running discourse on matters and 
things in general. Interruptions were 
frequent and many remarks hurled at 
him were of a personal nature, but 





nothing could disconcert him. He not 
only gave in every instance a Roland for 
an Oliver, but usually retorted so suc- 
cessfully upon his unmannerly question- 
ers that he presently put all his adver- 
saries to silence. Then he rambled on, 
with none to molest him or make him 
afraid, till half his auditors feigned to 
be asleep and the other half were really 
so. The night being now far spent, the 
gathering dispersed to snatch as much 
sleep as could be obtained before the 
court-house bell rang next morning. 

The following day to a late breakfast 
came Mr. Bob Lee Templeton and two or 
three of the younger lawyers, the rest 
being tardy. When the meal had been 
finished one of the attorneys took Mr. 
Templeton aside, saying he wished to 
have words with him. When they had 
retired a sufficient distance to avoid 
being overheard, he advised the young 
man to employ counsel to assist the 
attorney-general in the Ankerstrom case. 
“It is nothing to me, you understand,”’ 
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said the attorney, “‘but I just thought 
I’d mention the matter to you and let 
you consider it. It seems to me the 
public interest demands that Whackem- 
all have help in this Ankerstrom case. 
Palaver, I notice, represents the defend- 
ant, and you may not know it, but he’s 
the most dangerous man in our profes- 
sion. Didn’t you observe how he 
downed every fellow who tackled him 
last night?” 

Mr. Templeton’s memory was not very 
clear as to the transactions of the pre- 
ceding evening, but he retained a vague 
impression that Palaver was the hero of 
the hour, and that he himself had given 
him unstinted applause. 

‘‘T thought I’d mention the matter to 
you,’’ said the attorney. ‘‘No harm in 
that?”’ 

‘None in the  world,’’ replied 
Mr. Bob Lee Templeton, cheerfully. 
‘‘Whackemall, as you say, seems to be 
an uncertain sort of a man. I under- 
stood from him that there would be no 
trouble about getting the case up at the 
last term, and there must be no slip this 
time.” 

‘*He did his best,’’ replied the attor- 
ney, who was very gentlemanly sort of 
fellow. ‘Whackemall is a good man. 
A little crusty now and then, but honest 
and forcible. Palaver, though, can walk 
allover him in a criminal case. From 
all I can learn, this man Ankerstrom de- 
serves hanging as richly as ever a 


scoundrel did on earth. As to whether . 


he’ll get his dues or not depends, though, 
you undertand, altogether on the way his 
case is handled.’’ 

The result of the confab was that Mr. 
Templeton concluded to employ assist- 
ant counsel for the prosecution in the 
Ankerstrom case and to pay the fee him- 
self. He was a whole-souled young gen- 
tleman, and his energies now were thor- 
oughly enlisted on the side of what he 
deemed to be law and justice in the case. 
He struck a bargain, and a fair one, 
with the young attorney who had given 
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him the disinterested advice and found 
him afterward to be a valuable ally, as 
well as a congenial companion. 

The day was foggy, cold and dis- 
agreeable. It had rained hard during 
the night, the roads were muddy and 
slippery, and the water-courses swollen 
and difficult to ford. Still all the wit- 
nesses in the Ankerstrom case were on 
hand before nine o’clock, the hour at 
which court would open. Templeton 
and Youngblood, the new attorney, got 
them all together in the lower story of 
the court-house and a roll-call developed 
the fact that not one was missing. Mrs. 
Hopson, the poor lady whose pantry had 
been robbed, was present and had 
brought her little daughter along for 
the reason, as she said, that the little 
girl had kept one eye on the marauder 
during the whole time he was in the 
house, while each of the boys had his 
head under the cover. Templeton could 
not see how her evidence would be ma- 
terial, but Youngblood explained that 
flight was indicative of guilt, and this 
woman and child would prove that the 
defendant came half-famished to their 
house in the night-time, with his head 
matted with leaves, showing he was in 
hiding somewhere near. For the same 
reason the testimony of Pete, who also 
anwered to his name, would be relevant, 
as he saw the defendant creep from his 
lair in the briar patch. Jineral Beaure- 
gard would perhaps be excluded from 
the witness stand, upon the double 
ground that he would find difficulty in 
making himself understood and that 
there was nothing to show he enter- 
tained a belief in a Supreme Being. 
The good lady who informed Mrs. Bas- 
combe of the hanging of Sandy was 
among the witnesses, dripping but cheer- 
ful, and longing for the opportunity to 
go over the whole narration again for the 
edification of the court and bystanders. 
Many others were present, white, black, 
male, female, young, old, and Mr. 
Youngblood checked off the names of all 
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on his paper as they answered to his call. 
Miss Sue Bascombe rode up while the 
roll-call was proceeding, mounted on a 
strong horse, the tail of which had been 
compactly clubbed to keep that ornament 
from being bespattered with mud. Tem- 
pleton went out and helped her down. 
Then he escorted her into the court-house 
and introduced her to Youngblood, who 
seemed to be much pleased to meet her. 

Mr. Randolph Pearson arrived early, 
and he and Templeton rented a vacant 
store for the accommodation of the num- 
erous witnesses during the three or four 
days for which the trial was expected to 
last. They also rented a barn close at 
hand, in which all the horses of the com- 
pany could be stabled. Provender in 
abundance was bought and placed here, 
and Uncle Davy, from the Habersham 
place, was, upon recommendation of 
Templeton, put in charge of the im- 
provised livery stable. These arrange- 
ments complete, the two gentlemen felt 
themselves ready to enter into a pro- 
tracted engagement when the court-house 
bell rang at nine o’clock. 

Sheriff Sanderson had summoned a 
great array of jurors for the occasion. 
The accused at the trial would be en- 
titled to twenty-four challenges without 
assigning any cause therefor, and the 
state to ten upon the same excellent 
grounds: there must be twelve jurors in 
the box, and so it required forty-six good 
and lawful men to constitute a panel. 
This was the least number that would 
suffice in any case where the indictment 
was for murder, but here the whole com- 
munity was familiar with the shocking 
tragedy at the Bascombe place, and the 
exciting incidents attending the pursuit 
and capture of the prisoner, Ankerstrom, 
and many of those summoned would be 
disqualified, as it was difficult to find a 
citizen who had not formed an opinion 
as to the guilt ofthe accused. In Tenn- 
essee to be a competent juror one’s 
mind at the outset of the investigation 
must be like a sheet of blank paper, upon 
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which lawyers, witnesses and the court 
will inscribe matter for subsequent con- 
sideration. The best juror in the world, 
one would think, would be an intelligent, 
fair-minded man who had formed perhaps 
an offhand opinion from newspaper read- 
ing and promiscuous talk, but who stood 
ready to discard such opinion and give 
the accused a fair hearing on the law and 
the evidence. Such a one with us, how- 
ever, would be challenged for cause, as 
he would not be able to approach the in- 
vestigation with an unbiased mind, while 
an ignoramus, incapable of reaching a 
sound conclusion on any subject, would 
be accepted as a competent juror. This 
rule not only operates to make the execu- 
tion of the criminal law weakest in those 
cases where it should be strongest, but it 
not infrequently balks entirely the ad- 
ministration of justice. News nowadays 
travels fast and far, and when a shocking 
crime is committed rumor and the daily 
papers carry the details into the most 
remote neighborhoods. Prudent and 
thoughtful people form opinions that 
might be changed upon the hearing of 
more trustworthy evidence, and the weak 
and excitable jump to conclusions and 
form prejudices from rumor that cannot 
be afterward shaken at all. The conse- 
quence is that the entire community is 
thus sometimes disbarred from sitting as 
triers of the cause, and in a whole county 
not twelve men can be found who are 
competent jurors. This was practically 
the situation Sheriff Sanderson had to 
face when he went forth to obtain a 
panel in the Ankerstrom case. Instead 
of forty-six men he summoned a hun- 
dred, many of whom were so ignorant 
that, to use his own expression, they 
hardly knew General Jackson was dead. 
These men were put down on the list 
in the hope that they might not have 
heard at all of the Bascombe murder. 
Yet as soon as they had gathered at the 
court-house Sanderson found they nearly 
all knew something of the case and were 
ready to return a verdict of guilty 

















against the prisoner before a single wit- 
ness was Called to testify. 

Court opened at the usual hour and 
the apartment in which the trial was to 
proceed was so packed with human 
beings that there was hardly standing 
room behind the bar. Within the rail- 
ing the contracted space was nearly filled 
with lawyers, favored guests and female 
witnesses, who were given seats here till 
the time came for them to be sworn and 
sent beyond the hearing of the evidence. 
After some delay the prisoner was brought 
in, handcuffed and under charge of six or 
eight officers. This was not from appre- 
hension that he might escape, but for fear 
the excited and angry crowd would seize 
him as soon as they laid eyes on him 
and do him to death in the very hall of 
justice. Nothing but the well-known 
firmness of Sanderson prevented an out- 
break as the officers edged their way 
through the throng; and as it was, the 
expression of animosity that rested on 
every countenance boded ill for the pris- 
oner, for from this hostile assemblage 
were to be selected the twelve jurors 
who would decide his fate. 

“Is the state ready?’’ inquired the 
judge, when the clerk had called the 
Ankerstrom case. 

The attorney-general sat by a table 
and at his side was the young gentleman 
who had been employed as _ assistant 
counsel. This latter had a notebook 
and a well-sharpened pencil to take down 
the testimony of the various witnesses, 
there being no regular stenographer at 
hand. 

“The state is ready,’’ answered the 
attorney-general promptly, in response 
to the inquiry of the court. 

“Is the defendant ready?’’ inquired 
the judge, looking now in the direction 
of the prisoner. 

Palaver up to this moment had been 
engaged in friendly conversation with 
a brother attorney upon a subject wholly 
foreign to the matter in hand. When in 


the midst of this he found himself ac- 
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costed by the judge, he rose and asked 
for a little time in which to confer with 
his client. Having retired to a back 
room he remained for'some while; and 
then returned into court with’ the state- 
ment that he found it would be necessary 
to prepare an affidavit, and’ that he hoped 
the honorable court would indulge him or 
a reasonable length of time while he de- 
voted himself to this task: He was ab- 
sent now for fully three-quarters of an 
hour; indeed, remained away so long 
that first the bystanders, and then the 
judge, grew impatient. 

The sheriff was sent into the back 
room to notify the attorney that the court 
was waiting on him. He found Palaver 
leaning back in a chair, with his heels 
cocked up on the window sill, puffing 
away comfortably at a cigar. The sheriff 
imparted to him the information that 
business in the front room was being de- 
layed in consequence of his absence. 

‘You don’t say so?” exclaimed Pa- 
laver, as if astonished at the intelligence. 
‘Why, Sanderson, you should have noti- 
fied me sooner. I supposed, of course, 
that some other matter was engaging the 
attention of the court.’’ 

The fact is, it was a favorite trick of 
the attorney’s, and one by which he 
often won, to occupy so much time with 
preliminaries that the impatient judge 
would call another case, the considera- 
tion of which might consume the entire 
day. The next morning fresh cases 
would have precedence over those which 
had been set for the day before, and thus 
his case would go over to the succeeding 
term without his ever having applied for 
continuance. 

Now he came hustling into the court- 
room immediately in the rear of the 
sheriff, and apologized for the length of 
time he had consumed in preparing his 
paper, assuring the court that he had no 
wish whatever to delay proceedings. He 
then read aloud a document which had 
been previously sworn to by his client, 
stating that owing to the unreasonable 
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excitement and prejudice which had been 
formed in the public mind, and still ex- 
isted against the accused, he could not 
safely go to trial at that term and place; 
and—the affidavit went on to say—as it 
was impossible to obtain an impartial 
jury in the county where the homicide 
had been committed, and-as there was 
no likelihood that the unreasonable preju- 
dice against the defendant would soon 
abate, he prayed the honorable court to 
grant him a change of venue to an ad- 
joining county, where the citizens were 
free from bias against him. 

This application evidently was not un- 
expected to the attorney-general and the 
young lawyer associated with him in the 
case, but it came as a complete surprise 
to Templeton and Pearson and the large 
number of witnesses whose attendance 
they had labored faithfully to secure. 
Palaver opened the argument with a 
persuasive talk in support of his applica- 
tion, and the attorney-general, when it 


came his turn to speak, combatted the 


motion vigorously. A large number of 
jurors, he said, had been summoned and 
brought to court, and it was a reflection 
on them to say that the prisoner could 
not get a fair trial among so many. Nu- 
merous witnesses, too, were present; all 
of whom had come over bad roads in 
mid-Winter at great inconvenience to 
themselves. Many of these witnesses 
were women, and it would be a hardship 
to require them to return to their several 
homes and travel at another time, three 
or four months hence, to a different 
county for the purpose of giving in their 
evidence. It was the third time most of 
these witnesses had been compelled to 
come to court. They had appeared and 
testified before the grand jury; they had 
attended a second time when the case 
was continued on affidavit of defendant’s 
attorney at the last term, and now they 
were here again under summons from the 
state to give in their evidence against the 
prisoner. The case was one which had 
aroused widespread interest, and should 
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be pushed to a conclusion, if for no other 
reason, because certain old and peace- 
able citizens in the locality of the crime 
had upheld the dignity of the law and 
had insisted that in the case of the 
prisoner justice should be administered 
by the proper authorities and not by 
mob violence. These good citizens had 
set a praiseworthy example, and it would 
be a bitter disappointment to them now 
if it was demonstrated that the law of the 
state was practically incapable of deal- 
ing with grave crimes like the one under 
consideration. 

More matter of a weighty nature did 
the attorney-general deliver himself of 
in his address to the court. Palaver lis- 
tened gravely to the whole, and upon its 
conclusion he complimented the state’s 
officer privately upon his able argument, 
declaring it was the best he had heard in 
many years. When he came to reply 
publicly, however, he said he was sur- 
prised a man should want to take up the 
valuable time of the court with such idle 
talk as that to which he had just lis- 
tened. The humblest human being 
charged with crime had the right to a 
fair trial before an impartial jury, and it 
was the duty of the courts of the country 
to protect him in this right. If the 
accused here had committed the mon- 
strous crime laid at his door his life must 
and should pay the penalty; if he was 
not guilty all must agree he should go 
free. He was poor and a stranger within 
our gates, but life was sweet to him, as 
it was to us all. He stood here asking 
nothing more than that the issue upon 
which his existence hung should be de- 
cided by twelve impartial jurors, chosen 
from a community not inflamed by pas- 
sion or prejudice against him. Noone 
would insist, no one could pretend, that 
the threatening crowd now gathered in 
the court-house was not bitterly hostile to 
the prisoner. A jury impanelled from 
this assemblage, or from the citizens of 
their county, would be a jury impanelled 
to convict. The accused knew this to 
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be a fact; the sheriff knew it, the court 
knew it, and the attorneys on both sides 
knew it. ‘*Why, sir,” cried Palaver, 
warming up to his work, ‘‘the strongest 
objection urged by the attorney-general 
to my application for change of venue is 
that to grant it would be discouraging to 
certain peaceable and law-abiding citi- 
zens, who, he says, have placed my 
client in custody of the law, and now 
look to the courts to have speedy justice 
done. As I understand the matter, sir, 
these peaceable and law-abiding citi- 
zens, whom he is so very desirous not to 
discourage, ran my client down with 
dogs, chased him round and round, sir, 
like a rabbit, through a briar patch and 
a broom-sedge field; popped away at him 
with their pistols as if it had been fine 
sport, and finally were about to murder 
him in cold blood, when the sheriff of 
the county luckily came along and res- 
cued the poor fellow from their clutches. 
Yes, sir; yes, sir; and this is not the 
whole story by any means. That night, 


sir, that night, if the honorable court 
please, these same peaceable and law- 
abiding citizens followed my unfortunate 
client to the jail of their county and 
sought there to wrest him from the cus- 
tody of the law and end his life by their 


own violent hands. Not satisfied with 
their first heroic exploit, they came, if 
ithe honorable court please, with a mob 
at midnight, three hundred men against 
‘one, with the laudable intention of break- 
ing down the door of their own county 
prison and murdering a helpless human 
being whom they supposed to be confined 
therein. A second time they were foiled, 
for the sheriff of the county, anticipating 
their design, had removed the prisoner 
to another jail for safe-keeping. Were 
they through, sir? Were they through, 
if the honorable court please? No, in- 
deed, sir. No, indeed, if the honorable 
court please. The hour for wreaking 
their vengeance was but postponed, for 
today, sir--today, if the honorable court 
please—this same murderous mob _ in- 
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vades the sacred precincts of this temple 
of justice, regards my poor client with 
hungry eyes from behind the bar, and 
modestly asks that your honor shall now 
force upon him the mockery of a hearing 
with themselves as the triers of the 
cause. And whois it, sir, that heads 
this murderous mob and champions their 
cause here at the bar of justice? Who 
is it, sir, they have chosen for their 
spokesman, and who now stands urging 
that this helpless captive shall be deliv- 
ered as a victim to their fury? Strange 
to relate, it is the attorney-general for 
the state fe 

At this point Whackemall, whose tem- 
per was liable at any time to get the bet- 
ter of him, rose, and with a voice tremb- 
ling from anger, informed the court that 
he did not propose to sit quiet and lis- 
ten to such language as had just been 
uttered in his presence. ‘‘If the prison- 
er’s counsel desires to become personal,’ 
said he to the judge, “it would be more 
becoming in him to reserve his scurrilous 
flings till such time as they can be pro- 
perly resented, and not to indulge in 
them here where he knows he has the 
sheriff to protect him.”’ 

Palaver bowed low and smiled. ‘‘I’ll 
have the gentleman understand,’’ he re- 
torted, ‘‘that I am here in the discharge 
of my duty, and that I do not propose to 
shrink from the discharge of that duty for 
fear my remarks may prove unpleasant 
even to so terrible an adversary as the 
attorney-general for the state.’’ 

“ And I’ll have you understand 
cried Whackemall, rising, and making 
fiercely toward him. 

‘“‘Order, gentlemen, order,’’ demanded 
the court, rapping vigorously on the ju- 
dicial desk. 

‘Order, gentlemen, order,’’ demanded 
the sheriff, advancing, and standing be- 
tween the two angry disputants. 

For a minute or two there was silence 
and the crowd heid its breath, expecting 
to witness a very exciting performance 
within the bar, Then Palaver spread 
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his hands to indicate that his intentions 
were peaceful, and in unruffled tones re- 
sumed his remarks. There really was 
no occasion, he said,for this disturbance. 
He had not said a word calculated to 
wound the feelings of his friend, the at- 
torney-general. At least he had not ut- 
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tered a sentence which was intended to 
reflect upon him in the slightest particu- 
lar. In making use of the language ob- 
jected to he was not thinking at all of 
the state’s attorney, but designed his re- 
marks to apply to a gang of unprinci- 
pled ruffians,—some of whom he now 
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saw behind the bar,—whose conduct in 
hounding down the prisoner had been 
cowardly, and barbarous, and far more 
worthy of the savages that once trod the 
wilds of this country than of the civil- 
ized people who were supposed to in- 
habit it now. 

As Palaver uttered these scathing re- 
marks he turned and bent his gaze fixed- 
ly on the crowd in the rear of the court 
room. After a few moments he raised 
his hand slowly and pointed his fore- 
finger toward a certain corner, thus indi- 
cating that there were individuals in that 
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particular quarter to whom he had allud- 
ed in his previous remarks, and whom he 
now wished to hold up to public scorn. 
‘Don’t p’int that finger at me, old 
man,” cried a half-tipsy fellow from the 
proscribed corner. ‘Ef you do ss 
At this an uproar arose in the court- 
room, which it required several minutes 
of diligent effort on the part of the 
sheriff and his deputies to suppress. 
The entire assemblage was evidently at 
fever heat, and the slightest disturbance 
among them was sufficient to provoke 
the whole mass into angry demonstration. 


XVI. ° 


THERE BEING UNDUE EXCITEMENT IN THE PUBLIC 


MIND A 


CHANGE OF VENUE IS GRANTED IN THE ANKERSTROM CASE 
—AN OLD FARMER RIDES OUT OF TOWN ON A YOUNG LADY’S 
HORSE, AND THEREBY ADDS TO THE EXCITEMENT IN THE 


PUBLIC MIND. 


HETHER Lawyer Palaver had in- 

tentionally provoked the distur- 
bance that followed his heated remarks 
is a matter of some doubt. But certain 
it is that nothing could have been better 
calculated to further the purpose he had 
in view, which was to postpone the hear- 
ing of his cause, and have it certified to 
another county for trial. It had been 
demonstrated in an unmistakable way 
that the sentiment of the crowd behind 
the bar was hostile to the prisoner, and 
as this crowd was composed in great 
measure of those who had been sum- 
moned to court as jurors, it was evident 
that an impartial jury could not be 
selected from it. Judge Witherspoon 
was a just man, and one who was fearless 
in the discharge of his duty. As soon 
as quiet was restored in the court-room, 
without waiting to hear further argument 
on either side, he announced that in his 
opinion the accused could not, in the 
excited state of the public mind, obtain 


the fair and impartial trial which the law 
guaranteed to the humblest citizen 
charged with a grave offense. A foul 
murder had been committed in the 
county; this much there was no gainsay- 
ing. The entire community had been 
shocked by its perpetration, and the 
prejudice against the prisoner was 
strong, for, rightly or wrongfully, he 
was regarded as the author of the crime. 
Under the circumstances justice de- 
manded that he should be sent else- 
where for trial. The affidavit filed by the 
prisoner’s counsel contained. sufficient 
matter to entitle him to a change of 
venue, and the case would be transferred 
to the neighboring county, in the jail of 
which the prisoner had been for some 
months confined and where it was hoped 
there was no feeling either in his behalf 
or against him. 

Sheriff Sanderson after the decision 
had been announced, quietly withdrew 
with his prisoner from the court-house. 
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The judge was one whom they all knew 
would uphold at all hazards the majesty 
of the law; the sheriff was an officer not 
to be lightly interfered with when in the 
discharge of his duty and so no effort 
was made to molest Johan Ankerstrom 
as he was taken handcuffed from the 
court-room to the county jail. ‘The ex- 
cited crowd dispersed, at least left the 
building and found more room in the 
yard outside, as well as a more favorable 
position from which to vent its wrath and 
indignation. The more hot-headed 
among those gathered here openly advo- 
cated storming the jail and capturing the 
murderer of old Mrs, Bascombe at what- 
ever cost. Some who indulged in this 
dangerous talk were duly sober, but the 
loudest had been rendered bold by inti- 
mate association with John Barleycorn. 
Pearson, calm and cool as usual, did 
what he could to allay the excitement 
and to suppress all attempt at violence. 
He and his trusted friends had resolved 
to appeal unto Caesar, and they were 
still determined to work and wait until 
a decree could be obtained from the 
tribunal whose aid they had sought. 
Templeton, younger and more hasty, 
was fast losing again his remnant of 
patience and had about reached the 
point where forbearance in his opinion 
was no longer a virtue. 

‘‘This is an outrage,’’ he cried to the 
young attorney, whose acquaintance he 
had formed the night before, as the two 
wended their way to the tavern at the 
noon recess of the court. ‘It’s nothing 
short of an outrage.” 

The young attorney shrugged his shoul- 
ders and laughed. He did not wish to 
take open issue with his client, but it was 
evident he did not regard the proceeding 
as an outrage. 

**Eight months have passed away since 
the murder of that good old woman,” 
continued Templeton, hotly, ‘‘and yet 
we have hardly advanced a step toward 
the conviction and punishment of the 
scoundrel who slew her.”’ 
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‘‘That’s a fact,’’ said the young attor- 
ney. : 

“And now we have to wait four 
months more, and the witnesses must all 
be dragged to another county to testify 
after they have made three trips to their 
county seat in the hope of being exam- 
ined and dismissed.”’ 

“That’s true,” said the young attor- 
ney. 

‘It’s an infernal outrage, that’s what 
it is,’’ cried Templeton. 

The young attorney cleared his throat. 

‘Were you not astonished when the 
judge rendered his decision?” 

‘“No,” replied the young attorney, 
candidly. ‘I was not. The fact is 
Judge Witherspoon could hardly have 
done otherwise. The affidavit contained 
sufficient ground for continuance and 
change of venue and it was his duty to 
grant the application. He is a fearless 
and upright judge, and you will respect 
him highly when you know him as we 
do.”’ 

Templeton was a little softened at this. 
He saw his companion was minded to 
uphold the dignity of his profession, and 
he respected him the more highly for it. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘you lawyers 
have your own way of looking at things, 
but to me a proceeding of this sort seems 
wholly unjustifiable. Twelve just and 
intelligent men could certainly have been 
found in this county to try that scoun- 
drel, and I cannot see why the effort was 
not made to get them. The men who 
were brought to court were for the most 
part ignorant and prejudiced, and I can- 
not say I think it would have been right 
to permit these to sit on the prisoner’s 
case. But why not have summoned a 
number of the most intelligent men in 
the county, and leave the question of 
guilt or innocence to them?”’ 

‘* Because all the intelligent men in this 
small county have formed opinions which 
would render them incompetent as jurors. 
The crime was a most shocking one, and 
the details are known to all your citizens.” 


















‘“‘Good men,” answered Templeton, 
‘fcan discard opinions hastily formed, 
and being charged with the grave respon- 
sibility of trying a human being for his 
life they can render an honest verdict on 
the evidence brought before them. Such 
jurors might not be acceptable to guilty 
men brought to the bar of justice, but 
they would render verdicts that the com- 
munity would respect.’’ 

‘*Maybe so,’’ answered the lawyer, 
“but nevertheless under our system they 
would not be competent jurors, for no 
one who has formed or expressed an 
opinion can serve ona jury in Tennes- 
see,”’ 

‘Then it has been practically settled 
since the date of this fellow’s arrest that 
he could not be tried in the county where 
he committed the murder. The crime 
being a monstrous one, you lawyers 
and the judge have known for months 
that he could not be made to answer for 
it here where all the facts had been freely 
discussed.”’ 

‘*T think it has been pretty generally 
understood that a jury could not be got- 
ten in this county to try the prisoner.’’ 

‘*Why, then, did not the judge order 
the case transferred to another county as 
soon as the indictment was found?’’ 

‘*Because the prisoner under our con- 
stitution is entitled to a fair trial before 


a jury of the county where the crime is: 


alleged to have been committed. He can 
waive this right, but the judge cannot 
take it away from him without his con- 
sent.”’ 

“The judge cannot order a change of 
venue unless the accused asks for it?”’ 

‘*That is so.” 

**Suppose he never does ask for it?”’ 

‘‘The judge would be tempted after a 
while to force him to trial before a preju- 
diced jury. It’s a dangerous thing to 


press the court too far.’’ 

‘*He can sorely try the patience of the 
court and the community, but he must 
not exhaust it,” 
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The young attorney laughed again, 
but made no reply. 

“‘Well,’’ said Templeton, musingly, 
‘*if the judge knew the prisoner could 
not get a legal jury in this county, and 
the judge knew he could not of his own 
motion transfer the case to another 
county, why did not the judge order a 
jury to be brought from another county 
to serve?’ 

‘*That would have been in violation of 
the prisoner’s constitutional right to a 
trial before a jury of his own county.’’ 

“That would have effected a consider- 
able saving in the matter of public ex- 
pense. It would also have been a great 
favor to the witnesses, who have traveled 
to court three times now, and who are 
growing wearied of being dragged about 
in this way.”’ 

‘*Ves, it is so, but under our constitu- 
tion the plan you suggest could not have 
been adopted.” 

“Hum, hum, hum,”’ pursued Temple- 
ton, as they walked along. ‘‘Let me 
get this thing straight in my head. I’m 
but a farmer, you know, and don’t under- 
stand the working of our system quite 
so well as you lawyers. If I commit a 
horrible murder in any county of this 
state and am apprehended for it, first all 
the witnesses against me must be made 
to travel to court to testify before the 
grand jury.’’ 

‘*First,’’ said the attorney, ‘they would 
perhaps be required to appear and testify 
before a justice of the peace, who would 
bind you over to await the action of the 
grand jury.’’ 

“Oh, that’s the beginning point, is 
it?’’ said Templeton. ‘‘Very well, now 
I have it. First, they go before a jus- 
tice of the peace and tell their tale; then 
they wait possibly as much as four 
months, and go before the grand jury to 
tell their tale; but here I demand that 
they all be made to go home and return 
later on, because of a just prejudice 
existing against me in the public mind. 
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Four months later they come again, but 
now I demand that they all go home once 
more, and meet me still four months 
later in another county, because the just 
prejudice still exists against me among 
the people I have deeply wronged. 
There is no help for it, and judge, wit- 
nesses and all are compelled to do my 
bidding. After a while those summoned 
to testify grow weary see-sawing be- 
tween their homes and the courts, and 
I stand an excellent chance to escape 
the penalty of my crime altogether.’’ 

‘‘Under our system—’’ began the at- 
torney.”’ 

**Oh, yes, I understand,’’ interrupted 
Templeton. ‘Under our system the 
thing works out this way. Under our 
system, it seems, the good citizen is not 
entitled to any consideration at all, and 
the scoundrel is entitled to a great deal. 
And the bigger scoundrel a man is the 
more consideration he is entitled to. 


That’s the way it looks to me under our 


system.”’ 

‘“*You are exasperated,’’ said the at- 
torney, laughing. ‘I can’t say I blame 
you much for feeling as you do, and 
yet the right of trial by jury, and by a 
fair jury, is an old one. It descended 
to us from. our ancestors, and all the 
prerogatives extended to the accused, 
which seem to you so absurd, have been 
found in the past to be necessary safe- 
guards to protect the weak and oppressed 
against the strong and tyrannical.”’ 

‘*Ajl mighty fine,’’ quoth Templeton, 
“but the danger now is not that the 
strong and tyrannical will oppress the 
weak, but that common scoundrels will 
go unwhipped of justice, and the com- 
munity have no protection from their 
misdeeds. The law as now adminis- 
tered, Mr. Lawyer, is too tender toward 
villains, and it’s no wonder honest folks 
are fast losing patience with it.’’ 

“To comprehend any system,’’ replied 
the attorney, ‘“‘you must go to the 
root of it. At one time in England 
there was a disposition on the part of 
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the barons to grind the commoners—”’ 

“Let me tell you a thing, sir,’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Bob Lee Templeton, ‘‘that 
perhaps will astonish you. The barons 
of whom you speak, and likewise the 
commoners, have been dead and buried 
these hundreds of years—these hundreds 
of years—I tell you, and you have no 
more right to weigh us down with the old 
rules and safeguards made to fit their 
case than you have to clap on us the 
heavy helmets and breastplates that must 
have made ’em stagger as they walked.’’ 

“T have a suggestion to make,”’ replied 
the attorney, “which perhaps will in- 
duce you to modify your views on this 
subject.”’ 

‘*What is it?” cried Mr. Bob Lee Tem- 
pleton. 

‘*Let’s take a drink.”’ 

Mr. R. L. Templeton smiled. ‘‘Well,”’ 
he remarked to his companion, ‘‘you 
fellows took me up in a balloon last 
night, and I’ve been feeling all morning 
as if I’d like to come down on a para- 
chute.’’ 

There was a place of business not far 
away that had in front latticed green 
doors swinging either way to suit the 
convenience of the customer. Taking 
the arm of Mr. Bob Lee Templeton, the 
young lawyer and he presently disap- 
peared behind these green doors, and 
further this deponent saith not. 

About the noon hour Sheriff Sander- 
son, having partaken of an early dinner, 
set out with his prisoner for the adjoin- 
ing county, the jail of which was destined 
to be the residence of the latter at least 
until the following term of the circuit 
court, some four months off. None but 
these two took the road, as Sanderson 
was satisfied there would be no serious 
attempt to wrest Ankerstorm from his 
custody, and he did not fear his escape 
during the journey. It was not far from 
midnight when he reached his destina- 
tion and bade goodby to his sullen cap- 
tive, to whom he had shown every kind- 
ness in his power, for that was Sander- 
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son’s way. Having again taken a receipt 
for his man from the jailer, and washed 
his hands of all further responsibility as 
to his keeping, the sheriff sought a bed 
at a good boarding-house in the town, 
and almost as soon as he touched it 
dropped into a sound sleep. 

Back at Ashton the court ground on 
all the afternoon, the lawyers dull and 
listless and playing, in theatrical par- 
lance, toa slim house. A single deputy 
was sufficient to keep order in court and 
execute the mandates of the judge, and 
he did not find his duties very fatigu- 
ing. The quarrel between Palaver and 
Whackemall, which in the forenoon had 
looked alarming, was now healed without 
much effort. The two gentlemen laughed 
over the matter in a back room and shook 
hands cordially when the interview 
ended. Miss Sue Bascombe had to do 
a little shopping before she wended her 
way homeward, for country folk must 
avail themselves of every occasion that 
demands a visit to town, and it was grow- 
ing late when she signified her willing- 
ness to depart. The horses of her party, 
and many others, had been stabled ina 
barn a little way off from the tavern, and 
left there in charge of the old negro, 
Uncle Davy, employed for the occasion. 
A considerable number still remained, 
though a majority of the animals had 
been taken away, when a servant was 
sent to the place to saddle and bring out 
Dandy Jim. Presently he returned with 
the surprising information that the horse 
had been already called for and carried 
off. Supposing there was some mistake 
on the part of the old man left in charge 
at the barn, Templeton went thither and 
made diligent personal search, but failed 
to find the stout and active animal that 
had borne Miss Sue to town that morning. 
When a report to this effect reached the 
tavern, the young lady herself visited the 
barn and joined her anxious inquiry to 
that of others in endeavoring to ascertain 
by what means her property had been 
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disposed of without her consent. Dandy 
Jim was a horse far above the average 
both in looks and qualities, and the old 
negro remembered him distinctly. 

“Vas’m,’’ he said in response to Miss 
Bascombe’s somewhat sharp demand for 
an explanation, ‘‘I ’members dat hoss 
mighty well. He ain’t no‘common hoss, 
dat hoss ain’t, and hit stands to reason 
dat a pusson wa’n’t gwine to forgit him 
atter dey once seed him. Here comes 
a ole gen’lemun, do, treckly atter dinner, 
and say he ’bleeged to have dat hoss fur 
to go right away and fetch some wit- 
nesses what been leff behind at de trial. 
He gim me a dime fur to make me git 
a move on myself, and say he comin’ 
back presen’ly, and he was sich a hon- 
est-lookin’ ole gen’lemun dat, ’fo’ God, 
I never s’picioned nothin’ wrong about 
him.”’ 

‘Where did he say he was going?’ in- 
quired Miss Sue. 

‘“‘He say he gwine out atter a witness, 
I tell you, and comin’ back presen’ly. 
Dat’s what he say, and he gin me a 
paper — whar is dat paper?” And the 
old man began fumbling about in his 
pockets. When he searched there in 
vain he looked in his hat and found a 
crumpled note, which he handed the 
young lady. ‘‘Read dat,’’ he said, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ Dat will ’splain de whole 
business.”’ 

Miss Sue took the paper and read 
aloud the contents, written in a smooth, 
clerkly hand: 


“Let Mr. David Hammersmith have my 
horse and Mr. Lee Templeton’s saddle, to be 
returned without delay. 

“SUSAN BASCOMBE. 
“January—, 18——.” 


The girl turned the paper over in her 
hand and looked around on those present 


in considerable surprise. ‘‘Well, did 
you ever?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, I 
never signed my name Susan Bascombe 
in my life. Everybody calls me Sue.”’ 


(To be continued) 





TWO ROOMS AND A HALF 


H. Leland 


TENNESSEE 


By Emily 


ROCKWOOD, 


E were five — the little twins, first and 

most important, the twins’ father, my 
young sister and myself. In the hustling 
western city to which Rob’s profession had 
called him, nothing better offered, after 
wearisome search, than “an apartment of 
three rooms” which proved to be two rooms 
and a half, for the smaller one was hardly 
more than a closet, though claiming to be a 
bed-room. 

To board was out of the question, with 
our babies and small means, and yet how to 
keep house in such limited quarters seemed 
an unanswerable puzzle. 

“We can never exist here!” exclaimed Rob 
despairingly. 

“It would be perfectly dreadful to even ¢ry 
to exist,” said sister Jen. 

“But we'll’ live here, just the same,” said 
the mother of the twins, resolutely. “No 
more house-to-house hunting for me!” 

“If we could worry along until Spring no 
doubt something better will turn up,” mur- 
mured Rob, a glimmer of hope in his tired 
eyes. 

“Fortunately I am small, and I can make 
a two-months visit home, by-and-by,” yielded 
Jen encouragingly. 

“We can play that we are pioneers and that 





we haven’t time to build a larger house be- 
fore Winter sets in, and then — why, every- 
thing will seem all right. Or we can just call 
it the simple life.” 

“Don’t!” said Rob, glancing grimly at the 
boxes and barrels and crated things which 
filled the front porch and overflowed into 
the parlor. 

We paid the quarter’s rent into the hands 
of the owner occupying the balance of the 
house, and set to work. Rob could spare 
from his work a half-day, and Jen could help 
—and help beautifully — by remaining with 
the twins at the hotel until nightfall. 

The rooms looked and smelled immacu- 
lately clean and the business of getting set- 
tled went briskly on. The back room was 
charmingly spacious and had two east win- 
dows looking out upon a grassy back-yard. 
This should be our all-around room—kitchen, 
dining-room, library and family sitting-room. 

Our parlor stove was an open fire-on-the 
hearth sort, with a screen to insure safety to 
the twins, and our cook-stove one of those 
two-story Mansard-roofed beauties which 
under its swing-top afforded room for ketiles 
and sauce pans and in the oven below could 
bake a small turkey or a sheet of cake to 
perfection. Next to the twins and two or 
three other relatives I /oved that natty and 
capable little stove. 

While I busied myself unpacking bedding, 
crockery, lamps and pictures. Rob put up 
the window-shades and with the help ofa 
passing wood-sawyer adjusted the stoves and 
their bothersome pipes. 

At noon Rob made 


himself ready 























for his dinner and the inevitable office. 

“Time’s up! On with your fixin’s and come 
to dinner,” he called to me. 

I was burrowing in a box of supplies. 
“Here’s bread and cheese,” I answered, 
“and here are glasses of raspberry jam, pot- 
ted ham — home-made, please remember — 
four boiled eggs and a bottle of pickles. 
I’m going to make tea and stay home.” 

Off came Rob’s overcoat in a hurry. “He- 
roic woman! do you think I am going to hie 
to the flesh-pots of the Grand Central and 
leave you to your tea and hard-tack? Never! 
What’s sauce for the goose is — or ought to 
be alee 

“Kindling, quick, then, and a bucket of 
water! No time for quotations — and such 
quotations!” But I was greatly pleased that 
Rob was to break first bread with me. Be- 
sides it is almost impossible to make a single 
cup of good tea, you know. 

A part of a packing box boiled the water, 
and we spread our feast on clean newspapers 
and gave thanks that things were no worse. 

“Now, bye-bye,” said Rob, later. “Take 
things easy and remember that there are 
several more days to come. I'll straighten 
things around tonight,” and he went away in 
the cheerful, manly mood which is so obliv- 
ious to the thousand details of “settling.” 

One needs to have the care of husband, 
babies and a house, for a while, in order to 
learn the full value of time. With five hours 
of solitude and a fair amount of hustle and 
muscle in my make-up, I felt very rich and 
powerful. ‘Take things easy,” indeed! 

Without a pantry or aclothes-closet what 
is life to an ambitious housekeeper? I 
hastened to supply these vacancies, after a 
fashion, with curtains and packing-boxes ~~ 
curtains across a corner of the parlor (now 
family bed-room) and two packing-boxes, set 
one above the other in the kitchen quarter of 
the all-around room. 

Thanks to Rob’s persistence in moving all 
the odds and ends of three years housekeep- 
ing over seven hundred miles of United 
States, I had everything to draw from-——from 
nails and screw-hooks to some absurd left- 
over rolls of wall paper --- and there were 
yards and yards of old-gold silkalene bought 
at a bargain counter months before, for some 
vague purpose, which proved to be just the 
thing for draping the boxes, while the wall- 
paper—in plain tan---made a neat lining for 
them. A plate-rack, hung above, held our 
limited but choice china, and on the pretty 
side-board scarf below I arranged a nice 
little show of glass and silver. 

The whole thing was bright and cosy in 
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effect, and I flew to other work brimming 
with “the arrogance of success.” 

From the first I had resolved to hand over 
the miniature bed-room to Jen and use the 
parlor for the family room, trusting to the 
all-around room to receive in its library cor- 
ner the people who should be kind enough 
to call upon us. Arranging both rooms as ex- 
peditiously as possible —- leaving details to 
the coming days Rob had assured me of -- 
I devoted the remainder of the flying hours 
to creating in the all around room a welcom- 
ing atmosphere for the family reunion at five 
o’clock. Rugs — blessed be rugs!— easy 
chairs, dining-table, hanging-lamp, pictures, 
book shelves and writing-desk were not long 
in getting into place--though I must confess 
to something of a struggle with the lamp. 
(But I filled all the holes I bored for it with 
moistened cracker, and they told no notica- 
ble tales.) 

At nearly five o’clock the debris of unpack- 
ing was cleared away, the lamps were filled 
and burning, the tea-kettle singing and a 
gloriously tired woman was washed and 
dressed and yearning for the twins. Mingled 
with the yearning were some doubts as to 
the strictly good cheer of dry toast and more 
potted ham for supper. I might open a bot- 
tle of strawberries — and there was stilla 
little cheese—and possibly Rob might think 
to bring —— 

Just here something lovely happened. 
Answering a gentle ring at the door I found 
Mrs. Landlord with a winning smile on her 
face and a big covered tray in her hands. 

“I know how it is — getting settled and 
preparing first meals—and I thought maybe 
you would like these things. Don’t trouble 
to return the dishes until tomorrow. Good- 
night!” And she vanished away from my 
almost tearful thanks like what she was, “a 
phantom of delight.” 

Hot biscuits, fresh brown bread, neat 
slices of roast beef, baked potatoes, a pat of 
butter and a pitcher of rich, creamy milk. 
Such a shower of mercies! Such a lot of 
comforting things planned to go unerringly 
to the right spot! 

I brewed some coffee, spread the festive 
board and watched the clock. Precisely on 
time acarriage drew up at the gate, and Rob 
descended with a carefully held bag of eggs, 
while Jen and the twins poured out into my 
glad arms. What an age the day had been 
to them and to Jen! 

“Well, well, we//!” was Rob’s exclamation 
as we entered the all-around, “just regularly 
killed yourself, haven’t you?” with an anxious 
glance at me, ‘‘That’s a side-board for your 
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life—it looks fine and do I smell hot biscuits 
and baked potatoes? Well, you’re a magician 
-~that’s what!” 

“But look at my bower, will you?” shouted 
Jen. “Matting down and curtains up, and 
even the pin-cushion and calendar in place! 
It’s a wonder you didn’t go out and gather 
violets and roses to strew before us --- you 
blessed old girl!” 

Of course I greedily absorbed these enthu- 
siastic praises, mingled as they were with the 
resounding kisses of the twins, and felt that 
life was richly worth living — even in two 
rooms and a half. 
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JUNE IN THE FLOWER-GARDEN 


By Eva Ryman-Gaillard 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 
WMeeEvER a large weed is pulled out, 

drop in a few seeds of some flower. If 
you do not, other weeds will come to replace 
the ones pulled and one might better have 
patches of blooming flowers late in the 
season. 

There are many of the free-flowering 
annuals that make a fine Fall display when 
sown before June fifteenth, among them be- 
ing sweet alyssum and nasturtium—the latter 
being in the seed-producing stage just when 
the pods are wanted in the Fall pickling 
campaign. 

Perennials like the hollyhock, candytuft, 
phlox, pansy and others sown during the 
month give well-established plants that en- 
dure the Winter well, and bloom early the 
following year. 

Insects of all sorts will be living the 
“strenuous life” and we will need to wage a 
no less strenuous warfare in order to over- 
come them. If a plant fails to do well and 
no insects are visible on the tops, examine 
the soil and roots. In the garden where 
plants are grown in masses pull out one and 
examine the root very closely. Sometimes 
when no insect is found, evidence of their 
work is there and by doctoring the soil we 
can reach them. 

Insecticides of all sorts (too numerous to 
be mentioned here) are to be had, but in use- 
ing any that is new, use caution with it, for 
in this work as elsewhere, “too much is as 
bad as none at all.” 


As the hot, dry season comes on begin to 
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mulch those plants which do not have foliage 
sufficiently large or dense to shade the soil. 
The mulch may be lawn-clippings or any 
other substance that covers the soil and 
serves to keep it cool, and prevent evapora- 
tion. 

The mulching system prevents the burn- 
ing of the small feeding roots that are 
near the surface, smothers out a vast num- 
ber of weeds and lessens the amount of culti- 
vation and watering that would otherwise be 
required. 


If the soil is very rich, or if care is taken 
to feed it as needed, low-growing plants like 
the trailing hollyhock, or thunbergia, may be 
grown among the taller sorts and will keep 
the soil covered with a mat of foliage, stud- 
ded with beautiful flowers. 

This plan is more ornamental in its effects 
than the other and permits growing more 
flowers on the same amount of land; but the 
soil must be kept up to a condition of fertility 
equal to sustaining both. 

Potted plants as well as bedded ones are 
the better for being mulched, and for exactly 
the same reasons. The sphagnum moss 
which usually comes around plants received 
by mail makes an ideal mulch for the potted 
plants. 

Do not let old blossoms remain on the lilac 
bushes, or other early flowering shrubs, but 
cut every one as soon as its beauty is gone— 
then do the yearly pruning very soon after- 
ward. 

This rule applies in a particularly strong 
degree to peonies, as well as shrubs. Cutting 
the blossom causes the plant to form new 
growth, which means an increased number 
of flowers the following year, while letting 
them remain and form seed keeps the plant 
practically dormant all Summer. 

If the petals fall before the blossom is cut, 
be sure to cut away the seed shell. 


Plants like sweet peas, nasturtiums and 
pansies, that produce a succession of flowers, 
should have the blossoms picked daily to 
stop the formation of seed pods and conse- 
quent decrease in number of blossoms; but 
in the case of such plants as have but a short 
period of bloom, and but one during the year, 
the formation of seed is prevented to increase 
growth of roots and branches on which the 
next years’ blossoms depend. 

The next blooming season is a year away, 
but the things you do now, or neglect to do, 
will show results then. 




















THE FARMER’S TELEPHONE 


A. Matson- Dolson 


NEW YORK 


By Cora 


FLORIDAVILLE, 


Tere put the telephones all in, 

With cases shining bright; 

And we can call our neighbors up 
At any time of night. 


And those who didn’t get them say 
They wouldn’t have them in; 

With winds a-screeching through the wires 
And raising such a din! 


They say that not for half a farm 
They’d hear their neighbors’ ring 
A-sounding through their houses, till 

They couldn’t think a thing! 


But we who have them say: “Oh, my! 
Wecouldn’t do without!” 

Since we can learn, at moment’s call, 
What people are about. 


‘Hello! What are you cooking? say, 
Have you got yeast to spare? 

“Will you be at the dance tonight ? 
And oh! what will you wear?” 


“Say! Did you see that rig go by? 
And is the baby well?” 

And, “I could tell you something, if 
I knew you wouldn’t tell!” 


Nay, not for thrice the cost will we 
Who have them ever own 

That we regret we now have got 
A Farmer’s Telephone! 


of 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


For each little help found suited for use in this 
department, we award one year’s subscription to the 
National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE PAID IN 
FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You can then either 
extend your own term or send the National to a 
friend. If your little help does not appear, it 
is probably because the same idea has been 
offered by someone else before you, Try again. 
We do not want cooking recipes, unless you have 
one for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope if you wish 
us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 
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A BUDGET OF HINTS 


By NETTIE RAND MILLER 
Barton, Vermont 


When washing linen embroidered with white silk use 
cold water. Keep hot water away from white silk and 
it will retain its whiteness. 

Rub hinges with a feather dipped in oil and they 
will not creak. 

Linen embroidered with colored silks should be 
washed quickly in suds made with castile soap, rinsed 
thoroughly, rolled in sheets and ironed immediately. 

Boil three or four onions in a pint of water, apply 
with a soft brush to gilt frames, and flies will keep off 
them. 


A spoonful of vinegar put into the water in which 
meats or fowls are boiled makes them tender. 

Melted parafine poured over the top of jelly will 
prevent molding. 

To remove skins of cooked beets, let them lie a few 
minutes in cold water and the skins will slip off easily. 

To prevent a bruise from turning purple, rub fresh 
lard upon it. 

A little cream tartar or vinegar improves boiled 
frosting. It will not grain so readily and will be more 
creamy. 

When crackers become soft from long standing, put 
them in a pan and bake them over. They will be as 
crisp as fresh ones. 

Chestnuts and walnuts may be kept the year through 
by packing in sand. 

If you wish to iron a starched or other garment 
quickly, sprinkle it with hot water instead of cold. 

If boiled or roasted meat is to be eaten cold, wrap a 
piece of dampened cloth around it when it is put away 
after cooking. It will be more moist and tender after 
this treatment. 

If potatoes for baking are placed on the back of the 
range or in the warming oven until they are heated 
through, they will bake in less than half the time when 
placed in the oven. 

A dish of water in a hot oven will prevent food from 
burning. 

A spoonful of sugar put in the water when boiling 
turnips will prevent their tasting bitter. 

To restore a faded carpet, dip the carpet in strong 
salt and water. 

To remove stains from the hands wash in the juice 
of a ripe tomato. 

A teaspoonful of burnt sugar will give an amber 
color to soup made from white meats. 

Half a lemon placed in the water in which dish 
towels and kitchen cloths are soaked is said to sweeten 
them wonderfully. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CORN MEAL 


By MRS. AUGZETTA CONNOR 
Baxter Springs, Kansas 


To prevent corn cakes and bread from having a raw 
taste, I mix the meal with milk a few hours before 
baking the bread. When ready to bake it, add the salt, 
egg, a spoonful of flour and last of all the soda, or if 
sweet milk be used, add baking powder. 

Mush, to be good, must be boiled along time. Hav- 
ing neither time nor inclination to stand by the mush 
pot, I boil the mush thoroughly, being careful not to 
make it too thick, then place closely covered in the 
oven where it is kept at boiling heat for several hours. 
I never use iron kettles, as I prefer the white or blue 
ware. + 
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SAVING SAFETY-RAZOR BLADES 


By H. L. WEBBER 
Wenona, Illinois 


If you own a safety razor (such as the Gillette) strop 
the blade very lightly on a soft strop before and after 
using and the blade will last three times as long. 


WASH YOUR COFFEE 


By MRS. G. S. THOMAS 
Cody, Virginia 

How many of the National housewives see to it 
that the green coffee purchased from the grocer is care- 
fully washed before being roasted? I have known many 
otherwise careful housekeepers to empty the coffee 
from the parcel in which it was bought, into the pan 
for roasting, never thinking that they are doing an 
unclean thing. 

Coffee is often DYED to give it a better color, and 
aside from this, there is such a quantity of real dirt 
upon it that it really astonishes people who never 
washed it. Wash your coffee. 


A BEEF’S HEART AND TONGUE 


By Ay TT. 
Humboldt, Iowa 


When meat of all kinds is high, as at the present 
time, it seems to me that the most economical meat to 
buy once or twice a month is the heart and tongue of a 
beef. In small towns in the middle West, the two will 
cost about forty cents. Wash the heart carefully to 
remove the blood. Use a vegetable scrubbing brush 
and rub the tongue until thoroughly clean. Put to- 
gether in a granite iron kettle, cover with boiling water 
and cook three or four hours. Let both stand in the 
broth until cold,and slice one-half or two-thirds of 
each and you will have some of the most delicious of 
cold meats. Enough for two or three meals for an 
ordinary family. Carefully remove all the fat from the 
top of the broth and put in the doughnut kettle. 
Take about half of the broth for stock for a vegetable 
soup. Put the meat that is left through a meat chop- 
per, add a cup of walnut meats (also put through the 
chopper), two cups of cracker crumbs, three well-beaten 
eggs and the unused half of the broth. Mix thoroughly, 
season to taste and if the mixture is not quite moist 
enough, add milk or water. Bake slowly in a well but- 
tered, deep and narrow, cake tin for an hour and a half 
and you will have a delicious meat loaf that will last 
three or four meals. The loaf may be made without 
the nut meats but has a finer flavor and is more nutri- 
tious with them. 


HANDY HOME-MADE FUNNEL 
By ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Jamestown, Pennsylvania 


Half an egg-shell with a hole in the end, makes a 
handy little funnel for bottles. If the egg-shell is 
browned in the stove slightly it will be more durable. 


REMEMBER THIS ON JULY 4th. 
By MRS. M. M. B. 
Fairfax, South Carolina 


If your boy gets his eyes burnt with powder while 
shooting firewcrks, relieve the pain while waiting for 
the doctor by pouring sweet gil in his eyes. 


e 
FILLING A HOT-WATER BOTTLE 


ee See ee ae 
Brooklyn, New York 


The following directions were given by a hospital 
nurse: Heat the water to near boiling, fill bottle about 
one-third full, and before putting in stopper, lay bag 
flat and doubleit over. This will prevent the accumula- 
tion of steam, which makes a bag hard and unyielding 


SWEEPING MATTING 


Ep ie ae oe 
Atkinson, New Hampshire 


A carpet sweeper can be used successfully on straw 
mattings if moved across the breadths. 


HOT WATER AS A MEDICINE 


By MRS. J. E. TURNER 
Brewer, Maine 


Hot water, if used along with common sense, might 
save many a doctor’s bill, and many a course of drug 
treatment as well. For bruises, sprains and similar 
accidental hurts it should be applied as hot as can be 
borne, by means of a cloth dipped in the water and 
laid on the wounded part, or by immersion, if conven- 
ient, and the treatment kept up until relief is obtained. 
For pains resulting from indigestion, a cupful of hot 
water taken in sips will often relieve at once. A flannel 
folded in several thicknesses, wrung out of the hot 
water and laid over the seat of the pain, and renewed 
every ten minutes or oftener will aid the relief in severe 
cases. For insomnia, when “too tired to sleep,” as 
we sometimes say — bathe the neck and temples the 
back of the neck particularly. This seems to relax the 
muscles and veins that supply the brain. The same 
treatnient will refresh during the day, and a headache 
may often be relieved by it. 


HOW TO PREVENT COUGHING 


By DR. A. P. REED 
Naples, Maine 


Coughing is the worst thing for a cough, and in most 
instances of cough, there is more coughing than is. 
necessary to subserve the purpose of the cough, i.e., 
to remove offending material. 

The following directions will help one avoid cough- 
ing in all instances,while in the more mild cases it may 
stop the cough altogether after a little perseverance: 
When tempted to cough take a deep breath, filling if 
possible every air cell, holding it until the warming, 
soothing effect comes or so long as is reasonable, and 
mark the mollifying result on the cough, which, even 
when the latter seems unavoidable, will often be fcund 
under control. 

Repeat if necessary. The explanation of this is that 
there is a liberation of nitrogen in the air cells which 
has a quieting, sedative effect on the irritated mucous 
membrane. 


CHARCOAL FOR 
BURNS 
By MRS. CHESTER DUNCAN 
Wellston, Oklahoma 


For scalds or burns cover the burn with finely pow- 
dered charcoal; use dry and it will stop pain at once. 


POWDERED 





Nofe and Comment 
By Frank Putnam 


BALLADE OF THE THIRD REVOLUTION 


HINLY sown by the eastern sea 

Our forbears, challenging England’s lord, 
Declared that God made all men free 

And backed their creed with fire and sword. 

The tax of a tyrant they abhorred, 
However he fixed it, low or high; 

For the Great Ideal their blood they poured: 
The Third Revolution now draws nigh. 


Three million black folk toiled in chains, 
Bred like brutes, like brutes opprest 
By many who throve on their vast gains 
Attaint with hideous crimes half-guessed; 
Their yoke was bitter at the very best. 
Our sires in pity of their sad cry 
Struck off their irons in war’s grim test: 
The Third Revolution now draws nigh. 


Today we stand like him of old 
Aghast at the Genii he had freed; 
Our Slaves of the Bottle, swol’n with gold, 
Sieze on City or State at need; 
Our children perish to glut their greed 
In mine and factory; their long sigh 
Has nerved our hearts for a new great deed: 
The Third Revolution now draws nigh. 


ENVOY 


Prince, we mean to redeem our own; 

And even as leaves in a whirlwind fly, 
So shall our despots be o’erthrown: 

The Third Revolution now draws nigh, 
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WHY AND HOW) REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 
TRIED FOR 120 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES, HAS 
PROVED A FAILURE, AND NEVER CAN SUCCEED 


A DELUSION OF LEGISLATORS 


R® PRESENTA TIVE government, 

tried for one hundred and twenty 
years in the United States, bas failed. 
Wemust go forward to genuine democ- 
racy. 

We must reduce our legislative bodies 
in city, state and nation each to one 
chamber, elected directly by the people, 
for a short term, and governed by the 
people through the Initiative and Refer- 
endum and the Recall. We must cure 
our legislators of their delusion that they 
are rulers and must implant in their 
brains the idea that they exist, officially, 
solely to register the popular will. Not 
to interpret it, nor to grant or deny it, 
but to register it. It is a common de- 
lusion of legislative bodies today—and 
has been for one hundred and twenty 
years past, in this country, that their 
business was to rule us. They have 
even had the amazing—and amusing— 
impudence to claim that they were ‘‘ex- 
perts’”’ in the science of government, and 
therefore understood better than their 
masters what would be good for their 
masters. They must be gently but firmly 
taught that they are not rulers but 
agents, with strictly limited powers; not 
sovereigns but servants. 

Our federal constitution —a compro- 
mise half-way between monarchy and 
democracy, with its senatorial House of 
Lords and its absolute federal courts— 
stands for a flat denial that the common 
man has brains enough, justice enough, 
to govern himself honestly, fairly. It 
contradicts and ridicules the sublimest 


utterances of our noblest state papers— 


Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. The 
federal constitution is obsolete, and it 


must go. In fact, it has gone, insofar as 
its power to control the greed of Organ- 
ized Wealth is concerned. It is now 
effective, as judges ‘‘interpret it,’’ only 
to curb the just and fair desires of the 
real producers of the nation’s wealth. 


II 
1860 AND i1906--A PARALLEL 


In 1860 this nation was ruled by an 
arrogant black-slave oligarchy. The 
people organized and effected a peace- 
ful revolution. The slave oligarchs and 
their retainers and dependents took up 
arms to wreck the nation and defend 
their blood-stained loot. They were 
crushed by the power of the common 
man’s belief in real democracy—in his 
right and his ability to govern himself 
justly, honestly. No sane man proposed 
that the slave-oligarchs should be paid 
for the plunder that was taken from 
them, just as no sane man proposes that 
the burglar shall be paid for the plunder 
that is taken from him when he is caught 
with the goods on. 

In this day our nation is ruled by an 
oligarchy of organized wealth. Chaun- 
cey Depew in 1896 declared in a public 
address that there were in New York 
City fifty men who could, at a minute’s 
notice, close the doors of every factory in 
the land, stop every car-wheel and bring 
productive labor everywhere, except 
upon the farms, to an instant standstill. 
He might have added that these fifty 
men could also reduce the six million 
farmers to the status of men working for 
their board and lodging—on their own 
properties—because this is precisely what 
the new oligarchy has been progressively 
doing every day since Depew delivered 
his extraordinary address. 

(The foregoing statement is likely to 














be regarded as visionary, by the several 
hundred thousand prosperous farmers of 
the middle West. They have had three 
or four very good years. Enormous 
crops. Tremendous home market. No 
competition in foreign markets — their 
surplus therefore sure of sale at high 
prices. Russia torn by foreign and civil 
war —- producing no foodstuffs for the 
rest of the world. India swept by plague 
and famine, — out of the race during 
these three or four good American years. 
Australia shrunken with drought and 
shipping nothing to feed Europe. All 
our normal competition, or nearly all of 
it, removed. Not even the five hundred 
American trusts, to whom our misrepre- 
sentatives in congress have farmed out 
the taxing privilege [even as the head- 
men of China farm out the taxing privil- 
ege to viceroys, local governors and 
others ‘‘in the  graft’?]— not even 
these five hundred leeches could take 
ALL the American farmer’s prosperity 
from him during these three or four 
years of abnormally advantageous con- 
ditions. My statement of the general 
conditions of his economic situation and 
their inevitable final result will seem to 
him less visionary within two years after 
the farmers of Russia, India and Aus- 
tralia get back into the race. 

Today there are not fifty men but 
five, and any one of the five, who can 
do precisely what Depew said the fifty 
could do in 1896. The twenty million 
wage-workers and the six million 
farmers, though they may not realize 
it, are today practically powerless in 
the hands of our new _ oligarchy. 
Either they must presently submit to be 
stripped to the last farthing of what 
they produce, above the least limit of 
what will sustain their lives, surrender- 
ing the remainder to the money oli- 
garchy through its five hundred banded 
trusts and its extortionate transportation 
charges, or they can at short notice 


be reduced to idleness and poverty. 
This is an intolerable condition, not 
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to be borne by a free people, and by 
the eternal it will not be borne much 
longer. The Third Revolution in Ameri- 
can history is very near. Just as in 1860 
the common people put Lincoln in the 
White House and cut out, root and 
branch, the arrogant thieves of human 
labor that had reigned there, so will the 
common people, at no remote day—per- 
haps at the very next presidential elec- 
tion—send to the White House and into 
the halls of congress men who will cut 
out, root and branch, the traitorous 
agents of the money oligarchy, and will 
restore to the people the wealth which 
they have produced and of which they 
have been robbed. And no _ sane 
man will propose that the oligarchs of 
money be repaid for the people’s prop- 
erty that will so be taken from them. 
They have got it as the slave oligarchy 
got its wealth—-by violating every sacred 
law of God and man, and they will be 
entitled to no mercy and will get none. 

Governor Joe Folk of Missouri, who 
talks like a little boy quoting moral 
maxims out of a copy-book, tells us 
that ‘‘the elimination of special privil- 
eges is the great question before the 
people of this country.’’ That is only 
a small part of the ‘‘great question be- 
fore the people of this country.’’ For 
we have not only to eliminate special 
privileges, but we must restore to its 
rightful owners, the whole people, the 
property of this country which has been 
stolen from them by the chartered plun- 
derers. And if Joe Folk, or any other 
man, thinks we mean to mortgage our 
labor, and our children’s labor, to duy 
back from the chartered thieves the 
property which they have stolen from 
us, he is due for a rude awakening. We 
shall never do anything so utterly foolish 
as that. 

I was amazed when, recently, the 
young men of Harvard and Yale uni- 
versities debated the advisability of 
municipal ownership of traction lines in 
New York City, not one speaker on 
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either side—as far as reported in the 
public press — suggested the obvious 
necessity, and entire propriety, of the 
confiscation of every dollar’s worth of 
public value in the privately-owned trac- 
tion lines of New York City. Yale’s 
young men argued that it would cost the 
city five hundred millions to buy the 
lines, and that the interest on that sum 
would forever prevent the city from mak- 
ing the undertaking pay expenses. 

The city of New York will never pay 
five hundred millions, nor one hundred 
millions, for its traction lines. It will 
take them over bodily one day, and the 
alleged owners, who for generations 
have thriven on special privileges to 
which they had no moral and only a 
tainted legal right, will have to come 
into a court of claims and establish with 
clean hands their right to any compen- 
sation whatsoever. And they will get 
paid for only what they can show was 
morally as well as legally their own. 

No indeed, we shall never vote to 
transfer our own slavery to the necks of 
our children and their children. Gov- 
ernor Folk has need to learn the latter 
and larger half of his ‘‘great question,”’ 
if he is to retain an effective leadership 
in the great days so near at hand. And 
as for his little-boy suggestion that the 


' situation offers the democratic party a 


chance to whip the republican party, it 
is pitifully beside the mark. We do 
not care a rap which party gets the 
thing done, whether republican, demo- 
cratic or socialist—but we do insist that 
not only shall “special privileges” be 
eliminated, but also that the wealth 
stolen from the people by means of 
these special privileges in the past, shall 
be restored to its rightful owners, the 
whole American people. That is the 
‘‘great question,’ in a nutshell, 


Il 
THE SOCIAL DISEASE 


I said that representative government, 


tried for one hundred and twenty years 
in the United States, has failed. I 
repeat it, and emphasize it. During all 
that time, in city councils, state legisla- 
tures and national congresses, the rights 
and the material interests of the whole 
people have been sold by traitorous rep- 
resentative legislators (usually a crafty 
minority bamboozling an honest but 
credulous majority) to one oligarchy 
after another. Witness our national 
railways—the public roads of commerce 
—built mainly with donations of land 
and money from nation, state, county, 
city and township; yet never for a min- 
ute have their directors considered 
themselves as public. servants, but 
always as private businessmen, privi- 
leged to rob the people that set 
them up in business; to get by chicane 
and basest fraud and purchased treason 
sole and entire ownership, in their own 
names, of the public property that was 
committed to their charge as to quasi- 
public servants. Witness them extort- 
ing, today and every day, the last penny 
that the people’s traffic will bear. Wit- 
ness them watering the stocks of the cor- 
porations they control, to conceal the 
vast unjust ‘‘earnings” they extract from 
the people and to further line their own 
pockets with the people’s money; wit- 
ness them secretly and even openly vio- 
lating every just law made to restrain 
their greed, and defiantly asking us what 
we purpose to do about it. Witness 
them in secret and even in open lawless 
partnership with bandit trusts, aiding 
and abetting these chartered pick-purses 
and enabling them with the more terrify- 
ing rapidity to amass in their coffers al- 
most all of the new wealth created in 
fifty years by twenty-six millions of 
wealth-producers on the farms and in the 
mines and factories. 

Witness the state legislatures, suborned 
by railways and banking trusts, framing 
laws to prevent cities from owning and 
operating their public-service utilities. 
Witness them electing to the federal 
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senate and house the bought and paid- 
for agents of the railways and the trusts, 
there for no other purpose—the crafty 
minority of them that dominate national 
legislation—but to betray the millions of 
common men and women they have sol- 
emnly sworn faithfully to represent and 
protect. 

Witness the city councils, bribed and 
bullied by street railway, gas and elec- 
tric lighting and water companies, sell- 
ing for a piece of dirty silver in their 
own private pockets the streets and other 
inalienable property of all the people; 
delivering the masses bound hand and 
foot into the clutches of the chartered 
cut-purses, to be plucked at leisure. 


IV 
THE CURE 


The cure for it all is democracy—not 
the democracy of a political party but the 
true, the immortal democracy of a whole 


people, free and determined to remain 
free. We must get rid of the lingering 
elements of monarchy in our federal con- 
stitution—must abolish life terms on the 
federal bench; we must bring our judges 
closer to us, and make their tenure of 
office depend upon instant fidelity to the 
will of the common man, and not upon 
the favor of the chartered cut-purses. 
We must abolish the senatorial house of 
lords in city, state and nation — the 
‘“‘upper house” craftily designed to hold 
a veto power upon the ‘‘lower’’ direct 
representatives of the plain people. We 
must get our will executed through a 
single legislative body, living in fear of 
the wrath of its masters, the people, if 
it goes one step astray from the path of 
justice. We must and will despoil the 
chartered cut-purses, precisely as we 
now despoil the midnight burglar and 
the daylight confidence-man of humbler 
grade, when we have caught them. We 
must restore to the whole people the 
property that has been stolen from them. 
We must get rid soon and forever of a 
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system under which any equal citizen 
has need to ask from any other equal citi- 
zen, as a favor, the privilege of working 
for bread for himself and his family. 
We must get into absolutely equal part- 
nership in all the natural monopolies, as 
we are now in nominal partnership in our 
political government. The safe limit of 
individual ownership, for many genera- 
tions yet to come, will be found to be 
the HOME, which every citizen should 
own, unmorigaged and untaxed, and 
whatever business he can create aud 
maintain with bis own individual 
efforts. We must abolish all corpora- 
tions-for-gain except the public corpora- 
tions in which we shall be equal partners 
—namely, the governments of city, 
county, state and nation. We must do 
this because the individual cannot com- 
pete with the private corporation, but 
inevitably becomes its wage-slave; and 
because we are, by tradition and race- 
instinct, INDIVIDUALISTS, and only 
in this way can we preserve the free play 
of individual development without con- 
demning the less efficient members of the 
partnership to poverty, ignorance and 
crime. 

Only by these means can we become 
really free, really civilized, really 
brothers. Inequality before the law — 
inequality of opportunity, breeds envy 
and hatred and every black and vicious 
passion. Itbreedsa sense of insecurity, 
so that no man can either live or die in 
the assurance that his dear ones are safe 
from bitterest want and degradation. 
And under this fear it drives men to 
commit crimes against their fellows that 
they would not commit if they dwelt 
under a fairer system. 


V 
CONFISCATION 


Tell me not that the conditions of 
American life today constitute a true 
civilization: That they represent the 
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highest reach of the human mind: That 
men cannot better their lot. Tell me not 
that we can any longer endure a system 
under which, in fifty years, one per cent. 
of the population has get control of 
ninety-nine per cent. of all the new 
wealth created during that time: 
Under which, today, the average wage- 
earner produces annually new wealth 
valued at $2,000, and gets for his share 
of that wealth less than $500: Under 
which John D. Rockefeller has amassed 
— by blood and bribery and every base 
treason of the human soul—a fortune that 
cannot be figured at less than two and 
one-half billion dollars. (His yearly in- 
come -— stated by a New York financial 
expert in 1905 to be $72,000,000, is three 
per cent. on $2,400,000,000. No income 
tax (Roosevelt’s new idea) short of con- 
fiscation, can lift off the people’s back 
the burden of such estates as this one. 

What have you got? Have you worked 
hard, and lived clean, and respected your 
neighbor’s rights, and done the best you 
could all these years, or during ten or 
twenty or thirty of them, and do you 
now find yourself wondering by what 
means John D. Rockefeiler and his im- 
mediate associates have got ten bil- 
lions of the wealth that the whole peo- 
ple have created during that fifty years, 
while you have got a bare living and 
through stern self-denial—mostly done 
by your wife—have saved just enough to 
buy your coffin—or hers—in case of 
need? 

These are facts — hard facts — terrible 
facts—for millions of Americans, Facts 
that menace the very life of the Anglo- 
Saxon race upon this continent, unless 
we speedily remove the conditions that 
have produced them. With a million of 
our little children stunting mind and 
body in premature service in stores, 
mines, mills and factories, doing the 
work of grown men and women 
for starvation wages—how can we 


hope to perpetuate a race of freemen 
while 


here these things exist and 
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grow worse with every passing year? 


VI 
RESTITUTION 


There is a remedy, and it will be ap- 
plied, even as the common man‘applied 
in 1860 the one and only remedy for 
bond-slavery, when he put an end to 
it. There will be a peaceful revolu- 
tion, followed by peaceful and entirely 
legal restitution to the whole people of 
the hundred billions of wealth that has 
been stolen from them during the fifty 
years last past. 


IF THE MONEY OLIGARCHS 
DARE REBEL AGAINST THE NEW 
DISPENSATION, EVEN AS THE 
SLAVE OLIGARCHS REBELLED 
IN 1860, THEY WILL GET PRE- 
CISELY WHAT THE SLAVE 
OLIGARCHS GOT—WITH SOME- 
THING OF DESPERATE BITTER- 
NESS ADDED, SINCE NOW THE 
NATION IS NOT FREEING, FOR 
SENTIMENTAL REASONS, THREE 
MILLION BLACK FOLK, BUT IS 
FREEING TWENTY - MILLION 
WAGE-SLAVES, CONSCIOUS OF 
THEIR WRONGS AND STRIKING 
WITH SAVAGE ANGLO-CELTIC 
ARDOR FOR THEIR OWN LIB- 
ERATION FROM BONDS MORE 
GALLING TO WHITE MEN 
THAN BODY-SLAVERY EVER 
WAS TO TRANSPLANTED 
BLACK SAVAGES. 


I do not believe the money oligarchs 
will dare to hazard an armed protest 
against the will of the people as it will 
be expressed in their Third Revolution. 
There are too few Americans who have 
any share in their hoards (less than 
800,000 in all) and too few of us that 
have not felt and resented their illegal 
and extortionate taxing power. There 














are signs —the hurried efforts of the 
Roots and other corporation lawyers to 
enlarge the standing army and to bring 
the state militia under federal control — 
there are signs, I say, these and others 
not less significant, that the money oli- 
garchy sees the writing on the wall, real- 
izes that its day of power is nearly done, 
and means to try with the armed forces 
of the nation still in its control to extend 
its hour by cheating the will of the peo- 
ple as it shall be expressed at the polls 
in 1908—or, at the latest, in 1912. 


VII 
MIDDLE CLASS PASSING 


Theodore Roosevelt, a president in 
revolt against his party machine, and 
as willing as Lincoln to serve the 
common man, but who, I fear, does not 
trust the common man’s sense of 
justice as fully as Lincoln did, 
stands for the Middle Class —the small 
capitalists — when we no longer have 
any independent middle class. We 
have only a remnant of it—brave, optim- 
istic men whom to know is to honor for 
their bulldog courage, yet men striving 
with blind eyes against forces that sweep 
them irremediably into the ranks of the 
wage-slaves. A few each year go up 
and become capitalists — but very few, 
comparatively. What we have known as 
our middle class, once dominant in our 
politics, once well-to-do, once feared by 
the predatory rich and followed with 
filial faith by the wage-workers, has been 
for ten years living from hand-to-mouth, 
fighting desperately to hold its footing, 
and bit by bit being swept into the grow- 
ing group below. There we shall all go 
finally, and there we should all go. For 
there, and there only, can we realize in- 
dustrial peace and plenty; there only 
shall we find human brotherhood. There 
we shall have no wage-slaves and no 
‘‘captains of industry.’’ No miserable 
fears for a job to sustain life on the 
one hand, and no power of life and 
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death over an equal fellow citizen on 
the other hand. Our leaders shall 
be, not wolves, like those who have 
stolen our wealth, but MEN; better- 
brained than most of us their com- 
rades, and bigger-brained and _ farther- 
sighted, but proud and glad to serve 
society without robbing it. You know 
such men, I know such men. Here, 
today. Born, though it seems a miracle, 
in the bloody welter of the wolfish and 
swinish daily battle-for-life that we now 
know as civilization. These men will 
be multiplied — they will become the 
rule and the average, — represent- 
ing the noblest and not the mean- 
est instincts of the race. 


VIII 
PLATFORM FOR A NEW PARTY 


Restated briefly, the duty of the 
American people in this hour is— 

1— To advance from representative 
government to a genuinely democratic 
theory and practice in city, state and 
nation. 

2—To abolish all special privileges: 
every corporation chartered for gain is a 
special privilege, since the individual 
cannot compete with the corporation 
—and we are incurable individualists. 

3 — To restore to the whole people, as 
equal partners in the Nation, the wealth 
that has been stoien from them by the 
holders of special privileges. 

4—To withdraw from all fields of 
armed conquest in foreign lands. 

5—To pay the national debt, retire 
the interest-bearing bonds and make 
banking and insurance federal functions. 

6— To guarantee to every equal citi- 
zen, man or woman, a job wherein the’ 
worker shall receive the entire product 
of his labor, less its share of the cost of 
administration. 

7 — To guarantee to every citizen the 
right to create his own individual busi- 
ness, if he shall choose not'to take ser- 
vice in the national industries. 
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8 — To guarantee to every owner of a 
home—within reasonable limits of cost— 
that his home shall be safe from confisca- 
tion by the tax-gatherer. 
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nation of home-owners—of homes 
unmortgaged and untaxed. 

And the happy’ home is, in my 
opinion, the highest possible 


In this way we shall become a achievement of human civilization. 


{For many of the facts and the ideas in the foregoing hasty and incomplete outline of my theme, I am 
indebted to pamphlets written and published by HENRY LAURENS, at 27 Thames Street, New York City. 
These pamphlets are entitled: “THz CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH,” “THE Trust SITUATION” and 
“THE Pustic HiGuways.” Mr. Laurens will mail them to any address for ten cents a copy. What I have 
here merely suggested, he proves with an array of fact and logic — and in an easy,simple style, too, that lam 
sure you will enjoy, if you are interested in what Judge Tyler gaily calls “The state of the country.”] 


THE “COMMON PEOPLE” OF THESE DAYS NOT THE 


SAME SORT AS THE COMMON PEOPLE OF 
1776 AND 


1860, SAYS ERNEST Mc GAFFEY 


made the target for special destruction by 
the Chicago labor unions. The voters 


COMING, BUT NOT SOON 


EAR FRANK: Yours anent the 
Third Revolution at hand, and it 
makes snappy reading. I’ve been writ- 
ing third revolution stuff these twenty 
years. But it is not coming in OUR time, 
my boy. When it comes it will have to in- 
clude the entire country—cities, towns, 
villages and rural districts. A mere 
‘**sand-blast”’ in the cities will not amount 
to anything. When it comes, it will have 
to be ushered in by famine; and it will 
be no moral, but a physical revolution. I 
have seen it coming for a long time, 
and see it now, but far off as yet. 

The people are still too sunk in igno- 
rance, envy, superstition and love of 
ease to be roused. Church and state are 
still too strong for them. As for ballots, 
they do not know how to use them, and 
the shibboleth of party makes them vote 
blindly. 

II 


A CHICAGO 
Jesse Holdom, Chicago’s famous ‘“in- 


junction’’ judge, an Englishman born 
and raised, when up for reelection was 


INSTANCE 


were fully informed of Holdom’s attitude 
toward labor. Thousands of speeches 
were made against him, taking his 
decisions and reading them to the meet- 
ings, and showing what a menace he was 
to liberty; a man who tossed aside con- 
stitutional rights as so much waste paper, 
and enjoined men from even talking to 
one another. The city was THOR- 
OUGHLY circularized as to Holdom’s 
record, and tremendous efforts were 
made to bring the laboring people to a 
realization that they had a chance to do 
something for themselves. The result 
was Holdom was elected handsomely and 
the ‘‘respectable’’ element was not even 
needed, with its overwhelming strength, 
to carry him through. Even in wards 
where workingmen held the balance of 
power, and under all the protection of 
the Australian ballot, he won. 

And now brother Holdom ‘‘puts the 
blocks’’ to these same workingmen, and 
serve them right. No, Frank, the most 
of the ‘‘common people’’ of these days, 
including millions of the so-called ‘‘re- 
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spectable classes, are not worth the 
powder and shot to blow them to 
hell. In 1776, our so-called common 
people were mainly English, Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish (so-called), some few Dutch, 
French and Irish. They were mainly 
of good, solid yeoman ancestry, and had 
brains as well as determination. Our 


public men then were not millionaires 
mostly, nor errand-boys for the trusts. 


III 
IN THE COUNTRY 


But nowadays, with the native stock so 
run down, with the vast admixture of 
German and Slav races, Scandinavian, 
Italian and Jewish blood, we are the most 
polyglot of all nations, and, except for 
some portions of the South and West, 
the old stock has died out. The Civil war 
cleaned up quite a bunch of it. In the 
country proper, out on the farms, the 
quality of patriotism has depreciated 
remarkably. The worship of the golden 
calf is not at all confined to the cities, 
and even the old qualities of neighborli- 
ness have died out to a large extent. In 
the country, too, party spirit still has 
men in leading-strings and they vote the 
party ticket, especially in presidential 
years, like sheep following a bell-wether. 
Particularly is this true of the central- 
western states. Occasionally Ohio or 
Massachusetts will wake up—like the 
election of Pattison or Douglas, but 
these examples are sporadic, and excep- 
tional, and only demonstrate the rule of 
blind party fealty. 


IV 
RACE-GROUPS IN CITIES 


In the cities, race prejudice causes the 
different peoples to herd mostly together, 


so that wards will be full of Swedes, Ital- 


ians, Jews, Poles, etc., to the practical 
exclusion of other races. And each race 
has its spokesman, who is endeavoring 
to get power as A REPRESENTATIVE 
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OF HIS PARTICULAR NATION- 
ALITY, but not as an AMERICAN, 
Roughly speaking, the Irish control 
municipal politics all over the United 
States, because they are shrewder, 
quicker-witted, and better talkers, and, 
above all, because they make politics 
THEIR BUSINESS. And a very 
large majority of them make able 
and honest officials, WHATEVER 
MAY BE URGED TO THE 
CONTRARY. American businessmen, 
as a rule, pay little attention to politics, 
except as sporadic reformers, and, pity 
*tis, but a goodly number of so-called 
‘*foreigners” make more patriotic and 
valuable citizens than the native stock. 


V 
VERY PLAIN SPEECH 


This is a great, big country. To 
have a REAL revolution you must have 
deep-seated and universal evil to be 
eradicated. Granted that you have it 
in the shape of the corrupt abuse of 
wealth, that is not enough. Bread and 
the circus are both provided to the 
American people, and not until they 
begin to suffer all over the country for 
the bare necessaries of life will there be 
revolt. The people are tamed, Frank. 
Men of courage and high impulses, like 
yourself, should never mistake their own 
just indignation and burning resentment 
against wrong as an indication of the 
popular pulse. And real reformers, men 
of the noblest impulses, from Christ to 
Henry George, were crucified by the 
very people they sought to save. 

You worked at your trade as cooper, 
didn’t you? Well, I have worked since 
I was eleven years old. I sold papers, 
distributed circulars on the streets, lit 
street-lamps and worked at a factory 
bench. I believe I know the people 
called ‘‘common people” as well as 
most men. I sympathize with them 
from my heart, but who would be so 
foolish as to throw himself away for them 
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when they are too ignorant and selfish 
to appreciate a white man when they see 
him. To plunge into a river and save, 
or attempt to save, a drowning man, is 
an act of highest heroism. To plunge 
into a river and endeavor to rescue a hog 
would rightly be termed an act of lunacy. 
I don’t mean that the mass of mankind 
are hogs, but I do mean that the spirit 
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of hoggishness has sunk deep into the 
national character, and that the curse of 
cynicism and greed has so marked our 
people now that if Christ came on earth 
again at this time he wouldn’t have 
half the show that Pilate gave him. 

Here is what Christ might have said 
on Calvary, on realizing the shameless 
ingratitude of mankind: 


BALLADE OF CHRIST ON 


I 


O! I have drunk the vinegar and gall 
That bitter mingled draught which was to be; 

A crown of thorns I wear as coronal, 
The cross I bore as mine own gallows-tree; 
My foes close in, my twelve disciples flee, 
Hiding like foxes in a lowly den, 
While I with gaze unwavering come to see 
This is the fate of those who die for men. 


CALVARY 


Il 


For halt and blind, for captives held in thrall, 
My voice was raised, for them I bent the knee, 
For such I prayed beneath the midnight’s pall 
In vigil kept by lonely Galilee; 

For all sad souls consumed by misery 

I counseled hope, I gave my life and then, — 
Here is the torture and the rabble’s glee: 

This is the fate of those who. die for men. 


Ill 


Have I not heeded every dolorous call 
However scorned or humble its degree? 
The beggar waiting by the city wall, 

The leper’s woe, the erring harlot’s plea? 
Yea! I have conquered even death’s decree 
And shall I not in anguish say again, 

Here in the shadow of the crosses three: 
This is the fate of those who die for men. 


ENVOY 


Out of the depths of utter agony 

My cry re-echoes with the strength of ten; 
My God! My God! Thou hast forsaken me! 
This is the fate of those who die for men. 


Lewistown, 


Illinois Ernest McGaffey 





